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Financing the United States Treasury. 


In an article on Wall Street and the Credit of the Gov- 
ernment by the Editor of ‘‘ Bradstreets,”’ in the current 
Review of Reviews, the startling proposition is announced 
that two firms of London Bankers have taken the United 
States Treasury under their patronage and protection. 
Their function is to hold it aloof from the operation of the 
laws of trade. They prevent it from being called upon for 
gold for export even at a time when our international 
balances are such that the rate of exchange indicates that 
gold can be exported at a profit. It says: 

‘*It isno exaggeration to state that this contract between 
the syndicate and the Government is a most extraordinary 
document. Not only did the syndicate agree to furnish 
gold and restore the Treasury reserve, which they have 
done, but they agreed to keep the gold in Treasury until 
October next irrespective of the rate of foreign exchange. 
Thus during the past few months we have witnessed ster- 
ling rates for exchange at a point making it profitable for 
gold to go abroad, yet none went out. The creation of a 
credit balance in Europe by the purchase there of about 
$32,000,000 in gold, and the sale there of nearly $35,000, - 
ooo worth of American securities within three months, is 
only a small part of the effort made to maintain a favorable 
rate for foreign exchange. Evidently the ‘financial in- 
fluence’ and ‘all legitimate efforts’ of this syndicate ‘to 
protect the Treasury of the United States,’ when backed 
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by nearly $600,000,000 of capital and the influence of the 
largest bankers in the world, means the ability at times to 
suspend the operation of the laws of trade. This is true 
in a sense. As a matter of fact, although not generally 
known—few, if any, in the Belmont-Rothschild-Morgan 
syndicate (except those named), know that not only have 
financial interests of other Governments been made to await 
on the requirements of the Treasury of the United States, 
but profitable financial transactions in exchange have been 
waived, have not been taken advantage of here and in 
Europe, in order that gold may stay in the Treasury and 
the credit of this Government be maintained.”’ 

No transaction in salvage can be necessary unless a 
wreck has occurred. It is always impossible to justify the 
delivery of a ship into the custody of salvors and the pay- 
ment of a heavy salvage, and at the same time deny that 
there has been any wreck at all,and allege that the steering 
and pilotage which preceded the payment of salvage de- 
serve the highest praise. Foran independent Government 
to surrender its Treasury powers to a syndicate to be 
‘¢ financed ” is a transaction such as may have frequently 
occurred in the history of the weaker powers, like Egypt, 
Mexico, or the Argentine, butis without precedent in the 
case of the United States or any other first-class power. 
The attitude in which it places us is that of saying to all 
the world, ‘‘ The United States is bankrupt, and there 
ought, so far as the confidence of the public is concerned, 
to be a run on its Treasury at this moment for gold; buta 
couple of London firms, in whom the brokers generally 
have confidence, have kindly taken charge of the case and 
we hope none of you have the audacity to attempt a run 
for gold on banking firms which represent $600,000,000 of 
capital.” 

Itis from optimists and eulogists of the existing con- 
dition of things that these exposures of its weakness come. 
These destructive descriptions of the actual status of affairs 
are expected to inspire the public mind with confidence, 
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forgetting that such bulletins of hourly change signed by 
the responsible physicians are never published except on 
behalf of a very sick patient. 

The gist of the case made by the editor of Bradstreet’s 
is that it is now the services which Belmont, the Roths- 
childs, and Pierpont Morgan are rendering to the market 
in promoting an active export of American corporate se- 
curities and shares instead of gold, which is preventing the 
export of gold and the drain of gold from the Treasury for 
that purpose. If a broker calls for gold for export, the 
syndicate sees that he gets foreign exchange in lieu of it, 


on which he makes the same premium. 


$ 
The brokers are 
given to understand that things will be made very uncom- 
fortable for any broker who, in the near future, ventures 
to ship gold in defiance of the will of the syndicate, and 
with this hint hanging over them they dare not do it. 

The artists who paint these pictures of the syndicate’s 
power, do not seem to perceive that they imply that its 
power to ‘‘hold up” the Government is as great as its 
power to ‘‘hold up” the brokers, and that the contract 
bears upon its face, the evidence of being the result of the 
exercise of such a power unflinchingly and unsparingly. 
If the syndicate can now compel the brokers not to ship 
gold when its shipment is profitable, they could in February 
last, with equal potency, induce the withdrawal of gold 
from the -Treasury in any required quantity necessary to 
compel the Government to resort to the services of the 
syndicate as it has done. 

The syndicate can create another run upon the Treas- 
ury at will, and another crisis rendering its own services 
as salvors of the Treasury as indispensable as they were in 
February. After October Ist, the right to its good offices 
will have expired, and the question whether the syndicate 
will make another borrowing of 3,500,000 ounces of gold 
by the Treasury, necessary or not, does not seem to de- 
pend upon any other exigency than the cold question 
whether the syndicate would prefer to make $13,500,000 
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more out of the Treasury, or to let the time go idly by 
without profit. 

The element we do not like in this situation is the 
absolute helplessness of the United States as a financial 
person, and the theory that this helplessness is admirable 
because without it there could not be these admirable 
interventions for relief. 

Along with the belief in the charming sweetness of 
these thirteen-million-dollar-spasms of 21 per cent. relief 
there goes a teleological theory of the causes of the run on 
the Treasury, which seems to be as essential to its sincer- 
ity as a theological creed is to an act of worship. This 
teleological theory is that the run for gold is due to a fear 
that the Government will not be able to get gold, owing to 
the Western and Southern agitation for the free coinage of 
silver. The history of the restoration of confidence every- 
where within six months past, while the silver agitation 
was, until within the past month, constantly on the in- 
crease, shows conclusively that the country can take on a 
complete return of prosperity in the very hour when the 
fiery warhorses of silver are prancing into position for bat- 
tle. The outspoken fervor and numerical strength of the 
agitators for free silver in the United States has never been 
so evident as during the first portion of ‘is very period of 
returning confidence in all departments of industry. If 
confidence can return by wholesale in the midst of a period 
when conventions at Springfield, I1l., and Memphis, Tenn., 
are pressing the claims of free silver, and when the lead- 
ing governments of Europe are taking action looking toward 
the restoration of bimetallism, there must be something 
wrong about the ascription of panic conditions to free silver 
agitation. 

The exasperating dependenceof the United States Sub- 
Treasury, on extemporized aid from foreign bankers, which 
is brought home to the senses of every American by the 
syndicate transaction, is a condition of things which calls 
the blush of shame to thecheeks of every patriot sufficient- 
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ly intelligent to comprehend the transaction. It is no less 
than a national humiliation. 

The American Treasury needs financing and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as it is the only debtor in the coun- 
try from whom gold can be successfully demanded, which 
means as long as the greenback notes are in circulation. 
The real achievement to be accomplished is the retirement 
of those notes. Until that shall be done the Sub-Treasury 
of the United States instead of being the strong iron chest 
filled with gold and silver, which Jackson, Tyler and Polk 
intended it to be, is, in fact, a perpetually exhausted 
vacuum, with the suction pump in the hands of the public 
creditors, who have the humiliating power to say how 
much we must borrow, how often and at what rates. 

Nearly thirty years ago, in 1867, Congress, after a 
brief experiment of the supposed disastrous effects of con- 
traction, enacted that there should be no further contrac- 
tion in the volume of theirnotes. Their currency function 
has so far risen above their quality as adebt that statute law 
enacts that they shall not be paid off, meaning thereby 
only that they shall not be paid off in a manner to contract 
the currency. 

Any syndicate of bankers, therefore, which would seek 
to ‘‘finance”’ the treasury in a manner worthy of the name 
‘‘ finance” in its present exigency, must do so by retiring, 
without contraction of the currency, the whole of the 
$346,000,000 of notes of the Government on which gold is 
demandable, with no gold to meet the demand. This 
means that some new, solvent, well-known and amply trusted 
promissor, or note issuer, must be brought into existence 
competent to buy in and retire the Government notes by 
issuing its own notes in their stead, at the same time put- 
ting behind these new notes assets adequate to ensure 
their prompt daily redemption in gold, in accordance with 
the true principles of sound banking as practised and un- 
derstood wherever sound banking exists. A Sub-Treasury 
of the United States without a dollar of assets except what 
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it borrows, is not a sound bank from which to issue 
$346,000,000 of paper money. 

The $346,000,000 of paper money which it has issued 
is not sound money. 

It is, however, a ‘‘ Bank of the United States,”’ because 
it has issued this money, but it is an unsound, unscientific 
and fundamentally unsafe form of Bank of the United 
States, because its mode of issue is such as to plan no assets 
for redemption behind its notes. The task before the 
country and before the next Congress, therefore, is: 

First. To awake to the fact that the Sub-Treasury of 
the United States has for thirty-four years been compelled, 
by the exigencies of the public debt, to be a bank of issue, 
and that its issues are large, and must be redeemed and 
retired. 

Second. That to do this, the need is peremptory that 
it be reorganized into a competent Federal bank, which 
will have at least three dollars of assets behind every dol- 
lar of notes. 

The aggregate State, national and private banks of 
the country represent about thirty-five hundred millions of 
capital, or ten dollars of banking capital to every dollar of 
greenback notes needing to be retired by the Government 
and replaced by the notes of these same banks. These 
banks are, and for thirty-four years have been, one and 
all, national, State and private, excluded from the issue of 
their own bank notes, and have been compelled to bank on 
a Government note. The bond-secured notes issued to 
the national banks, though falsely styled bank notes, yet, 
in their cost, lack of elasticity, absence of redemption, 
failure to return to their issuing banks and failure to fur- 
nish a permanent fund for loans by country and rural 
banks, failure to promote enterprise, and failure to equalize 
rates of interest in all parts of the country, and to give low 
rates of interest in the farming sections, they are, in all 
respects, not bank notes in their financial, commercial and 
currency effects, but Government notes only. 
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Hence for thirty-four years of our history all the bank- 
ers of the country have been oppressed in their true func- 
tion and utility, by being deprived wholly of the power to 
issue bank-notes. They would gladly place in circulation 
$350,000,000 of pure bank-notes in lieu of the Government 
notes which are now troubling the Treasury, and would 
profit thereby along with Government and people, because 
this step would restore to them one of the chief rights which 
makes the business of banking satisfactory to those who de- 
pend upon it for a livelihood. 

Nevertheless, the experience of the two wild-cat bank- 
note periods, from 1811 to 1816, and from 1836 to 1861, one 
of twenty-five years and the other of five years, demon- 
strates that no free privilege of issuing bank-notes can 
safely be given to any system of freely-created banks, un- 
less they are all bound into unity by lesser banks sustaining 
the relation of branches to the greater, as in the Canadian 
system. The same principle is illustrated by the British 
and French system of to-day, and as respects redemption 
of notes by the former Suffolk bank system of New Eng- 
land, the branch system of the State Bank of Indiana, under 
the presidency of Hugh McCulloch, and the two banks of 
the United States. The latter, during their continuance, 
redeemed all bank-notes, not merely fortheir own branches, 
but for all the banks of the country. Theobjection to the 
system of financing the Treasury, now being carried on by 
the Belmont-Morgan-Rothschild syndicate, is not merely 
that it is an act of executive assumption without authority 
of Congress or of law; not merely that it is foreign, de- 
structive of the very credit it assumes to sustain, costly, 
temporary, bungling, inartificial and inadequate; but main- 
ly and chiefly that it leaves the Sysiphean Bowlder resting 
over the Treasury in increasing weight and volume the 
moment the shoulders of the syndicate are withdrawn. Our 
prime objection is that it is not ‘‘financing” at all, but 
merely making the most profit that can be made out of a 
debtor’s exigency without setting him on his feet or in any 
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way lightening the burden of the exigency itself. Itis not 
the fault of the syndicate that their aid has this narrow 
scope, because their sole business is to lend money and not 
to step into the shoes of cabinet members and show how 
national debts can be converted into national blessings, or 
how a nation can unload itself of the ‘‘ fiat money” that is 
distressing it. It might be even an act of impertinence on 
the part of the intelligent gentlemen composing the syndi- 
cate, to suggest the measures needed if they knew what 
they were. 

The fact to be recognized is that the President in person, 
acting over the head of the Secretary of the Treasury has 
acknowledged a wreck by passing the ship over to the Sal- 
vors, while she lay in the trough of the sea, the waves 
sweeping over her decks, and the bilge-water rising in her 
hold. Nothing is being done by the Salvors except to 
keep her from sinking and to pocket the salvage, without 
in any way removing her from the condition of danger or 
towing her into port. 

True financing would consist in placing the Treasury 
where no further run could be made on it for gold but 
where the banks of the country, instead of the government, 
would become the source of gold supply. 

The national banks alone have about $1,000,000,000 
of capital, and $1,800,000,000 of deposits, anda like amount 
of secured loans. The State and private banks aggregate 
nearlyas much more. The federal treasury is as deeply in 
the trough of the seato-day as it was in 1816, when nearly 
the whole paper currency of the country was at a discount 
of from nine to twenty-seven per cent., and the Govern- 
ment could get no gold because it was obliged to collect its 
revenues in this depreciated money. Instead of going to 
foreign financiers as Cleveland does, begging them to lend 
it gold for bonds, the Government organized the second 
bank of the United States, with $35,000,000 capital, which, 
within two years, brought all the banks of the country and 
the Treasury of the United States to specie payments, paid 
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off to the Government in gold, at a high premium, the 
$7,000,000 of national bonds which the Government had 
purported to subscribe toward the enterprise, and which 
had never cost the Government a cent, and actually paid 
beside into the treasury eighty-five thousand dollars a year 
for the privilege of financing the Government’s credit, col- 
lecting its revenues without loss and without pay, transfer- 
ring its funds without cost, and delivering the country 
from the curse of ‘‘ wild cat” money without the loss of a 
dollar to the note holders. 

There is to-day no choice of expedients left in finan- 
cing the Treasury of the United States. The retirement 
of the greenback issue can easily be effected through the 
consolidation for redemption purposes of the Banks of the 
United States and the distribution of the Greenback issue 
among the banks severally in aliquot parts proportionate 
to their capital, or through the creation as a substitute for 
the present foreign syndicate of a Federal Bank of the 
American Union with a capital of one hundred millions. 

All the talk that goes on in any quarter about ‘‘ Sound 
money” is vapor and wind, if it fails to provide for such a 
reconstruction of banking, as will put out of existence our 
vast issue of fiat money. 

Any true effort to give the country sound paper money 
as well as sound metallic standard implies the unifying of 
all the banks of country from the nomadic and sporadic 
type, into a system of federal union, and the crowning of 
the unified and confederated banking system with a federal 
bank with branches after the model of the banks devised 
in 1791 by Hamilton and Morris, and in 1816 by Madison, 
Gallatin and Dallas. The functions of such a bank will be 
in part (1) to maintain and enforce redemption of all bank 
notes in gold by whatsoever bank the notes shall be issued 
throughout the United States; (2) toinsure the Government 
Treasury of the United States against a run for gold on any 
and every possible demand by so utilizing and financing 
the credit of the United States that the more debt it owes 
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the more it will attract gold, and the larger its payments 
the greater will be its means of payment; (3) to promote 
low and equal rates of interest throughout the United States 
and freedom, elasticity and energy in production; (4) to 
attract foreign trade by presenting to foreign merchants an 
institution of as great power to loan bank credit in all parts 
of the globe as anyinthe world. This will aid in realizing 
the aspiration of Webster that he might see ‘‘the glorious 
ensign of the republic still full high advanced, known and 
honored throughout the world, and bearing on its ample 
folds as they float over the sea and over the land, and in 
every port of the habitable globe, no such miserable motto 
as what is all this worth, nor those other words of delusion 
and folly, liberty first and union afterwards, but streaming 
all over in characters of inextinguishable light those other 
words dear to every American heart, of Union and Liberty, 
now and forever one and inseparable.” 


Wages. 
BY LORD TENNYSON. 
Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea— 
Glory of virtue, to fight, to struggle to right the wrong— 
Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory she: 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 


The wages of sin is death: if the wages of virtue be dust, 

Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 

To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky : 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 


Protection and Farmers. 


We are constantly receiving fresh evidence that the 
doctrine of protection as a national policy is still very im- 
perfectly understood. Because protection is used to pro- 
mote the development of industry, many people assume 
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that they are justified in demanding, in the name of pro- 
tection, that the Government shall do for their industry 
whatever is necessary to make it profitable. If such special 
protection is not conceded, they threaten the party with po- 
litical disintegration by either joining the opposite party or 
forming a third party, or doing whatever is necessary to 
punish those who do not favor their demands. 

The attitude of free-silver advocates is a case in point. 
They insist that silver is entitled to protection as much as is 
woolen cloth, silk, pottery or any other American product. 
To them the adequate protection of silver means that the 
Government shall buy all the silver they produce at $1.29 
an ounce, whether it needsit or not, solely to keep the price 
of silver up to that figure, insuring a profit of from forty to 
fifty per cent. If thiskind and degree of protection is not 
conceded by either the Republican or Democratic parties, 
the free-silverites threaten to organize a free-silver party. 

Under fear of this threat of secession, the recent na- 
tional convention of the League of Republican Clubs at 
Cleveland, did not dare take vote on the silver question, al- 
though there was a majority of about four to one against 
free coinage. 

This claim is entirely inconsistent with the doctrine of 
protection. Protection is not the doctrine of Government 
ownership, either of production or products, but of protect- 
ing the opportunities of Americans to produce for and sell 
their products in the American market. For the Govern- 
ment to assume the responsibility for either producing or 
purchasing products is purely paternalism, not protection 
at all. If this were distinctly understood, neither silver 
producers nor producers of any other commodities would 
ever think of demanding as the price of political allegiance 
that the Government should become the ‘‘ unlimited” pur- 
chaser of their ware at a fixed price, equivalent to nearly 
double the cost of its production. 

Another scheme similar in principle, though different 
in detail, is now being organized to procure protection to all 
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farm products. The movement has its rise in California, 
and is said to have received the endorsement of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of San Francisco; Portland,Oregon; Se- 
attle, Washington; and several other cities. 

The special grievance, to remedy which this move- 
ment is being organized, is that hitherto our protective sys- 
tem discriminated in favor of manufacturers to the great 
detriment of farmers. According to Seaboard, they claim 
(1) that the price of such staples as ‘‘cotton, corn and wheat 
is not fixed in the United States but ismade in Liverpool, 
the free-trade centre of the world.” (2) That ‘‘in dispos- 
ing of his products the American farmer does not receive 
the full Liverpool price, but that price less the cost of 
transportation to Liverpool.” 

From this, itis reasoned that farmers have to sell their 
products at free-trade prices abroad and less than free-trade 
prices at home by the amount of transportation, while they 
are ‘‘ compelled to purchase the articles they consume but 
do not produce at protection prices, due to the discrimina- 
tion of our tariff laws in favor of American manufacturers.” 

They regard this as a double injustice, and propose as 
a remedy that the Government give a bounty for all agri- 
cultural exports ‘‘ equal to the cost of ocean transportation 
to Liverpool.” The object of this bounty is to increase the 
price of all agricultural products, whether exported or not, 
by the amount that it would cost to transport them to Liver- 
pool. It is the proclaimed intention of this movement to 
demand that the Republican party incorporate this bounty 
scheme in its platform of 1896, or, like the free-silverites, 
they threaten to offer themselves to the Democrats or to the 
Populists, or, if needs be, organize an independent party on 
this issue. ‘‘ For,’’ says their official organ, ‘‘the farmers say 
that they will not longer submit to this injustice. Free trade 
they do not want and will not have, except as a last resort.” 

This scheme raises two questions: (1) Are these com- 
plaints well founded? (2) Is the proposed remedy a pro- 
tective measure? 
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(1) The claim that the price of farm products such as 
‘*cotton, corn and wheat is fixed at Liverpool,” is one of 
the economic fallacies that free trade doctrinaires have 
dinned into the ears of farmers for the purpose of making 
them believe that they get no benefit from protection. It 
is not and never was true. 

The price of farm products in Liverpool is determined 
in exactly the same way as is the price of all products in 
any market; viz., by the cost of continuously furnishing 
the dearest portion of the supply that the market will take. 
Now, that is never determined in Liverpool and seldom 
in England. It is determined in the country contribut- 
ing to the general English supply whose products cost 
the most. 

For example, in 1892, we had a remarkably good har- 
vest in this country. If the price of wheat had depended 
upon the American market, it would probably have fallen 
below fifty cents a bushel, but the crop of Russia was very 
scant, and the cost per bushel in Russia, therefore, was ex- 
ceptionally high. Since the Russian supply was necessary 
to the English market, all who contributed to that market 
got the same price as did the Russians. So that notwith- 
standing the low cost per bushel through our large crops, 
the price, being determined by the high cost of Russia's 
product, was from fifteen to twenty cents a bushel higher 
than it otherwise would have been. 

This high Russian cost of production gave large profits 
to American farmers. The operation of this law of prices 
was clearly shown in the following year. In 1893 our total 
wheat crop was over a hundred million bushels less than in 
1892, and yet the price fell to ten cents a bushel less than 
in 1892. The manifest reason for this was, that there be- 
ing no failure of crops in Europe the dearest portion of the 
world’s supply cost less than did the Russian crop in 1892. 

This talk about the price of wheat being fixed in Liv- 
erpool is a pure delusion that should long since have been 
abandoned. The price of wheat is fixed sometimes by one 
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country and sometimes by another, but always by that 
country whose crop cost the most per bushel to raise and 
deliver to market. 

The complaint that ‘‘in disposing of his product the 
American farmer does not receive the full Liverpool price 
but that price less the cost of transportation,”’ is another 
delusive statement. It is intended to convey the idea that 
when American farmers sell their products at ‘‘ free trade 
prices” in England they are selling at the lowest price in 
the world, and out of this price they have to pay the cost 
of transportation. The sophistry of this would do credit 
to the Evening Post. Instead of England being the point of 
the lowest price for wheat, it is the point of the highest 
wheat price in the world. As we have more than once 
pointed out, England pays more for her breadstuffs than 
any othercountry. All products are cheaper at the factory 
or farm than in the retail market, because transportation 
and other costs have been involved in getting them to 
the market. 

That is why the price of wheat is always higher at 
Chicago than at the farm, and higher in New York than at 
Chicago, because each point removed from the farm in- 
volves an added cost of supplying wheat. This is shown 
by the following table: 
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In the same way, and for the same reason, the English 
price of wheat is always higher than the New York price. 

The correct statement is, that the American farmers 
get in England the American price, plus the cost of trans- 
portation. England has to pay this cost of transportation 
as the penalty for having destroyed her own agriculture 
by her free-trade policy. 

In the case of corn, this Liverpool-price fallacy is still 
more obvious. The price of American corn is wholly fixed 
in this country, as not enough is exported to speak of, and 
what little is sent abroad is sold at the American price, 
plus the cost of transportation. 

The basis of the complaint of this agricultural crusade 
is clearly fallacious. It begins with false economics, and 
naturally ends with bad public policy. 

(2) Is a bounty on exports equal to the cost of ocean 
transportation, a protective measure? We are assured 
that, ‘‘ by the payment of a bounty equal to the cost of 
transportation, the American Government would enhance 
the price of our farm products by exactly the cost of such 

ransportation, not alone of that exported, but that con- 
sumed in the United States as well.”’ 

The mere statement of this proposition shows that it 
is not protective at all, but pure paternalism. Its object 
is not to mane the opportunities of American farmers to 
produce for and sell in the American market, but to make 
the Government pay the freight of all exported farm 
products, and make the American consumers pay an 
equivalent amount for all that are not exported. It would 
be a tax on American consumers and on the United States 
Treasury for the sole purpose of raising the price of all 
agricultural products, without having the slightest pro- 
tective influence. It is exactly like asking the Government 
to give every farmer a check on the United States Treas- 
ury once a year equal to what it would cost to send his 
entire crop to Liverpool, even though he did not senda 
bushel. Just a Christmas present, pure and simple, is 
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what it would be. The sole object of this bounty is not to 
develop an industry, but to insure the farmers of a profit 
on all they produce at least equal to what it would cost to 
send it to Liverpool. This is the economic turn of the 
demand that the Government shall buy all the silver pro- 
duced at a fixed price double its economic value, to insure 
a profit to silver producers. 

As before stated, the object of protection is not to pay 
the freight of American products to foreign countries, but 
to protect the American market to American producers. 
This bounty has absolutely nothing to do with the Ameri- 
can market, except to raise the price. If there is any 
danger of foreign producers driving American farmers out 
of the American market, through the use of cheaper labor, 
then there is a legitimate cause for protection. But such 
protection must come, not in a bounty paying the freight 
of exports, but by a duty levied on imports. 

Moreover, bounties seldom protect, and when they do 
they are the worst form of protection. To the ex- 
tent that they stimulate industry, they deplete the Treas- 
ury and thus tend to bankrupt the Government in propor- 
tion as they succeed. Import duties on the contrary, if 
they are not protective, always yield revenue to the Govern- 
ment, and when protective usually exercise the double 
function of securing a competitive opportunity for home 
producers in the domestic market and also contributing to 
the support of the Government. Again, the true object 
of protection is to encourage the development in this coun- 
try of industries that contribute to the symmetrical develop- 
ment of the nation. This bounty scheme would have ex- 
actly the reverse effect from that. It would be making 
the American people, by an actual levy upon the Treasury, 
contribute to the cost of supplying Europe with agricul- 
tural products and so tend to make the United States more 
and more an agricultural country; the hewer of wood 
and the drawer of water for Europe; which is exactly what - 
England has been struggling for during the whole century. 
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Now, it is precisely against that result that we need 
protection. The symmetrical development of the United 
States as a nation demands that we have the greatest di- 
versification of industries; that the rough, crude indus- 
tries, such as digging coal, iron or other raw material pro- 
ducing occupations should be developed only to the extent 
of supplying the needs of our own country and that the 
great development should be in the artistic industries where 
more skilled labor and greater socializing life accompanies 
the occupations. 

Instead of becoming a nation of miners and farmers, 
increasing our numbers by immigration from the poorest 
agricultural population in Europe and depending on foreign 
countries for our markets, we need to develop and protect 
the diversification of industries and enlarge our home mar- 
ket for agricultural products and so improve the industrial 
and social condition of the mining and agricultural popu- 
lation commensurate with other industrial classes. 

In other words, it is the possibility of the American 
market and the influence of American life and conditions 
that must be protected to our agricultural population. It 
is exactly in this direction that American farmers have re- 
ceived the greatest benefits from the protective policy. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than the state- 
ment that American farmers pay higher prices for their 
manufactured wares by virtue of protection. In reality, 
there is no class who have received so much advantage 
from piotection as have the farmers. 

Protection, through its encouragement to manufact- 
uring and commercial industries and the development of 
city populations, has given farmers the best market in the 
world. It has given them the advantage of improved 
methods of transportation in farming implements and in 
clothing, which agricultural influences alone never could 
have produced. 

As to the lowering of prices. The prices of manufact- 
ured products, taken as a whole, have been lowered nearly 
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ten-fold as compared with agricultural products. In fact, 
the price of many agricultural products has not been low- 
ered at all; beef, mutton, eggs, butter, etc., are higher 
now than they were three-quarters of a century ago, while 
nearly all manufactured products have been reduced from 
twenty to eighty per. cent. 

All the great wealth, cheapening processes, of which 
the farmers have had the same advantage as everybody else, 
have come from the development of manufacturing, com- 
mercial and artistic industries. It is the development of 
these that has brought about the great inventions that have 
carried, and are carrying every day, civilization to the farm, 
which the farm itself never would, never did and never 
could have produced. 

The plea that farmers have been injured by the devel- 
opment of manufacturing industries is one of the worst 
heresies of our time, and those who advocate it are the real 
enemies of the farmers. In all the schemes of Populism 
nothing has hitherto been proposed which savors more 
strongly of economic insanity than this to give a bounty on 
agricultural exports. It is contrary to every principle of 
economic and national development. It is the advocacy 
of such paternal schemes as this that brings protection into 
disrepute. Itis time that a sharp and broad distinction 
was drawn between protection and paternalism. A dis- 
tinction so clear that absurd projects like asking the Gov- 
ernment to purchase the product of one industry or pay the 
freight of others merely to insure profits could not be pub- 
licly announced without relegating its author to economic 
oblivion. 





Schools of the Practical Arts. 


The growing success of the Textile School in Phila- 
delphia, witnessed by the official visit of a special commit- 
tee of the Legislature of Massachusetts, during the past 
winter, has led to the organization of a similar Textile 
School at Lowell. Augustus Lowell, President of the nu- 
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merous Lowell companies, is first incorporator, and A. G. 
Cumnock, W. S. Southworth and numerous other of the 
leading manufacturers, are Directors of the new venture. 
It declares its purpose to be that the School shall be in the 
hands of the textile manufacturer, and that the instruc- 
tion should be such as will be requisite to furnish them (the 
manufacturers) with competent and efficient assistants and 
employees. 

‘* We are to cater to the needs of the industry, and in 
so doing benefit the student, the manufacturer and the 
State. 

‘* As we have a complete public school system we shall 
not have to burden ourselves or incur the expense of pre- 
paratory courses. The public school system must provide 
these and fit for our school those who desire to take the 
regular course therein. There will, however, be what may 
be called popular courses in the evening for those who are 
now employed in the mills and desire to pursue certain 
lines of study, and series of lectures with stereopticon il- 
lustrations on fibers, etc. 

‘*The School is, as you will perceive, thoroughly 
practical. The studententers with a definite occupation in 
view, and the instruction is directed to fit him to enter upon 
it with immediate earning capacity. A feature of this 
work that should not be overlooked, is that it offers an op- 
portunity to the capable and ambitious operative or work- 
ing man and working woman (for the School is to be 
opened to both sexes) to rise, and thus relieve the pressure 
from below which is the cause of the most serious labor 
disturbances. 

‘“A student, to enter the School for the full course, 
should be well advanced in drawing and well grounded in 
mathematics and chemistry. Textile design and mechanics 
will necessarily be the leading feature of the School, and 
thorough instruction in coloring, dyeing, printing, spin- 
ning, weaving fibers and all the processes of textile manu- 
facture will be provided for. 
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Our many schools for theoretical education will watch 
with interest the Lowell and Philadelphia experiments in 
teaching in school fashion the practical arts. The difficul- 
ties in the way of the work are what have heretofore most 
firmly impressed American educators. Such institutions 
tend to drift back into schools of theoretic, general and 
even classic instruction as if by a latent undertow in the 
tide. In almost every State are precarious and shadowy 
remnants of the attempt once made in Congress to endow, 
out of the public lands, one school in every State wherein 
practical agriculture and the manufacturing and mechanic 
arts should be taught. In these the agricultural instruction 
has become a dissolving illusion. The single professor of 
agriculture is a gentleman who knows Latin and Greek 
well, but he could not pick out a colt worth $7000 from a 
yard fullof common cobs. Perhaps, also, it has a chemist, 
but it is one who could not refine petroleum or sugar if he 
tried, nor make a soap, an ink, a dye or any other chemical 
compound which would sell in any market or meet the 
want of any customer. 

What has become of the clause in Stephen Girard’s 
will requiring that every orphan in the college called by his 
name should be taught atrade ? It is dead as that other 
queer clause requiring that no preacher or minister of any 
Christian denomination should cross the threshold of Girard 
College. 

Sir Thomas Gresham tried to found a college in London 
which would teach natural and applied science and the prac- 
tical arts, to the exclusion of the classics, languages, logic 
and metaphysics. He suggested astronomy, geometry, 
physic, law, divinity, rhetoric and music. Astronomy 
would be taught by the telescope, geometry by the theodo- 
lyte, physic by the pill and plaster, law by the statutes and 
cases, divinity, doubtless as Spurgeon and Moody teach it, 
by actual preaching, rhetoric by reproducing the great 
masters of eloquence, whether written or spoken, and music 
by sitting at the feet of Paginini. How rare are teachers 
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forsuch arts. And equally rare would be the pupils. Only 
the great practitioners in art can teach the practical in art; 
and the great practitioners are such busy men! Think of 
asking Brougham to teach eloquence, Hamilton to become 
a lecturer on statesmanship. What would become of his 
class while he was talking for a fortnight to get New York 
into the Federal Union ? Military, naval, medical and law 
schools have done some good in teaching practical arts. 
Commercial schools have obtained a profitable clientele. 
True, the bookkeepers they turn out seem crude to the ex- 
perienced merchant. Sodoesthe cadet, entering upon his 
first engagement, to the veteran of many battles. The cadet 
deploys the platoon, and loads, aims and fires the gun. 
The missing load which makes his study harmless will be 
supplied hereafter. The physician isless fortunate. Until 
he has received his diploma he may not perform the first 
experiment, by pill or plaster. He may cut up the dead, 
but the living he must let alone. 

Hardly a speaking acquaintance exists between theo- 
retical Science and practical Art. They utter a different 
language, and have no common translator. 

The chemist looks at matter through an atomic theory, 
though no one knows the atom. With as great fluency as 
if he were measuring sugar from a scale he will tell you 
how many of these hypothetical atoms (which are as un- 
knowable as any defunct theology) starch loses to become 
sugar, and how many more sugar loses to become alcohol. 
The people who make and sell starch, sugar and alcohol, 
know as little of these atoms as the native Egyptians 
of Moses. 

The practical electricians, like Edison, steer clear of all 
scientific theories concerning the nature of electric force, 
upon which volumes of ponderous and nearly useless specu- 
lation were written by Euler and others when the applica- 
tion of the electric forces was in its infancy. As the elec- 
tric arts multiply they furnish us with so much study in 
the ‘‘how”’ that we shrink at the audacity of asking forthe 
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‘‘why.” ‘* The vibratory theory of light is assumed by 
some physicists. But allthe arts of optics and stereoptical 
analysis get along as wellin the hands of men who deny 
that the phenomena of light are explainable as a vibration, 
as in the hands of men who will tell you exactly in millions 
and sextillions of quivers how many more shakes there are 
in the yellow than in the red ray. Absence of theory in 
education is not a symptom of superficiality, but of the 
modesty which declines toaffirm anything whatever con- 
cerning ultimate causes. Producing immediate effects is 
practical art. Study of processes, which is essentially the 
study of the ‘‘ how,” in place of the ‘‘ why,” is all there is of 
the practical, and it ignores the causal, except as it is the 
relation of one practical effect to another. 

The movement toward textile education in manufac- 
tures is indeed an exigency of the American manufactur- 
er’s present situation, but itis much more. It is the out- 
come of an aspiration toward instruction in the useful arts, 
practically, undeterred by any anterior waste of force on 
speculative theories, which has for a quartercentury or more 
been struggling to express itself in schools of professional 
training of all kinds, in schools of applied design, in com- 
mercial colleges, schools of manual training, cooking, 
schools of mines and the like. 

Men who have graduated fora life of dialectics by the 
study of the classics and logic have, instead of continuing 
farther upward the foundation thus laid, become tradesmen, 
bankers, farmers and manufacturers. 

They have to build for themselves a superstructure for 
which they have no foundation, and to discard the colleg- 
iate foundation for which their life work forms no super- 
structure. They buy newspapers without understanding 
printing, factories without knowing dies, and mining lands 
without expert knowledge of mining tests and laws. They 
farm without capacity to mend a door, to change a soil, to 
comprehend the ailments of animals, or to bud a fruit tree. 

The feeling is very general that our schools ought to 
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teach the average youth how to work if a man, and if a 
woman, then how to make ahome. The old idea that this 
is sordid, and thatthe young will become sordid fast enough, 
when they are obliged to be, is yielding fast to the keener 
perception that the earlier the student learns how to make 
his income exceed his expenditure the sooner it will be pos- 
sible for him to learn true generosity. 

How this revolution in education is to be brought about, 
where it is to find its teachers, how the artistic and knowl- 
edge-seeking faculty is to be delighted with the useful, as 
it has hitherto been with the ornamental, is one of the 
many problems involved in the pressure of society toward 
practical education. 

The progress made by such schools in Europe, though 
small in contrast with the vast and numerous institutions 
which adhere to the old curriculum, is yet large compared 
with the small beginning made in the United States. Phil- 
adelphia affords the largest constituency in America for 
such a school. The textile mills employ 100,000 opera- 
tives, all within a car-ride of her City Hall. Starting in 
1886 with humble beginnings, the Textile School of Phil- 
adelphia instructs from 500 to 700 students. Its pupils 
and graduates, we are assured by the Bulletin of the Wool 
Manufacturers’ Association, ‘‘ find its diploma an open 
sesame to employment in every New England mill town.” 
Massachusetts has more operatives, but they are less favor- 
ably situated for attending one school. The four towns of 
Lawrence, Lowell, Fall River and New Bedford disperse 
them widely, and almost none of them are in Boston. How 
all departments of educational work may be concentrated at 
one point is the first problem. The Lowell school, so far 
as yet organized, aims to be a department in the Boston 
Institute of Technology, which is removed from all the four 
great bodies of operatives. 

The school at Chemnitz, Germany, founded in 1857, 
contains nearly 1,200 students. It is doubtless the model 
whose work has stimulated the cause of industrial and es- 
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pecially of textile education in other countries. It includes 
(1) a high trades-school, (2) a building school, (3) a school 
for master workmen, (4) school for millers, (5) school for 
dyeing, (6) soap-making school, (7) mechanical drawing 
school, and (8) textile school, which covers carding, spin- 
ning, individual machines, calculation of loss of power 
and capacity; theory of the flies, weaving and classifying 
woven goods, treadle machines, jacquard machines, figuring 
and lancing, double woven goods; velvets, chenilles, etc., 
finishing processes and hosiery-knitting. Without going 
out of the Chemnitz school the student may obtain com- 
plete instruction in electricity, paper-making, all branches 
of iron and steel-making, and mechanism and chemical in- 
dustries. 

The School of Industry and Commerce at Enschede, in 
the Netherlands, includes one of the most celebrated of the 
the textile schools. Besides this there is a silk-weaving 
school at Zurich, in Switzerland, special schools for women’s 
instruction in dressmaking, lingerie, cutting, drawing, cos- 
tuming, pattern-making, etc., at Basle, Chaudeforde, Berne 
Geneva, besides innumerable schools of watch-making, shoe- 
making, building, etc., numbering 159 in all, to which the 
government gives aid, which are attended by 17,000 persons. 

In Belgium and the Netherlands schools of technical 
instruction are attached to the universities. Descriptions 
of the Bradford Textile College and of a technical school at 
Leeds, Eng., have been more widely published here. It is 
conceded that manufactures in the United States, owing to 
the prodigious strides made during the last thirty-four 
years, have now reached a point where their further pro- 
gress and success depends on the supply of workmen pos- 
sessing the very highest training in their art. Certainly 
in the interest of the highest development of the American 
people themselves no educational appliance should be lack- 
ing which will give American youth of both sexes a larger 
diversity of occupation and of grades from which to choose 
their career. 
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In what sense can the textile school successfully teach 
the textile arts better than the factory, and the dye-house ? 
The great stimulants to quick apprehension in the factory 
are the week’s wages on Saturday night, the necessity of 
keeping a value in the product and an economy in the pro- 
cess sufficient to pay the week’s wages, the subdivision of 
labor between skilled and unskilled workmen, and the 
prompt utilization of time, toolsand materials. These are 
all absent in the school. While the textile school’s real 
product will be instruction, and not commodities, yet it will, 
as an incident to its instruction, take in raw materials and 
turn out a manufactured product. To cover the textile 
field, its looms should represent elementarily every depart- 
ment, from carpets and canvas, to ribbonsand velvets. To 
subordinate labor to instruction it must conduct its exam- 
ples in practical industry at a loss. So far as its product 
shall in cost exceed its value, it will be missing in the very 
essence of the lesson. Yet to make a product in competi- 
tion with the factory, and at as lowacost, would be to prove 
green, unpaid, learning-hands superior to skilled hands in 
receipt of wages. Toturn out an inferior or unmarketable 
product would certify that the pupils are learning waste of 
materials. Yet to work the pupils ‘‘as convicts work for 
crime,” and to turn out a product inferior to that of pris- 
ons, is to convert education into a penal service at hard 
labor, with a result that disparages learning relatively to 
felony and illustrates waste, so far as it goes, instead of 
wealth accumulation. 

What the school would do among many other things 
would be to so educate the pupils in the general elements 
of every branch of textile art as would make it easy for 
them to pass from one branch to another, and easy for 
them to compute the costs of all. Trades unions urge 
that such schools would, in this way, lessen the tendency 
to strikes. 

It would be feasible for them to choose among the 
various branches that to which each student would be best 
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adapted. It will broaden the field in which each graduate 
can work equally well, rather than make him a better work- 
man in every field. Its influence will be general upon all 
trades and upon the whole work of education. It will help 
to lift the skeleton agricultural school out of its classical 
limbo and set it up with a new faculty. Squeer’s plan in 
Dotheboy’s Hall, that when the boy has spelled ‘‘ onions” 
he shall ‘‘ go out into the garden and weed ’em,” may be 
so improved upon as to find as great a source of pleasure 
in athletic farm labors as is now found in senseless foot- 
ball. Mechanical engineering, mines and metallurgy, live 
stock and herding, gardening and floriculture, architecture 
and building, printing, reporting and journalism, pulp and 
paper manufacture, ship-building and navigation, railway 
construction and operation, are all as well entitled to 
schools as the textile arts. Schools of short-hand, teleg- 
raphy and typewriting have already done much to revolu- 
tionize woman’s position and to restore her to that quasi- 
equality with man in industry which she held before the 
factory system came in. Then she was the sole spinner, 
dyer and weaver, and nearly the sole sewer of fabrics into 
garments. As aconsequence of proper schools of instruc- 
tion woman may resume her ancient position in manufac- 
turing art. She may, perchance, restore the element of 
cleanliness and taste to the kitchen, may make cooking a 
fine art, as it intrinsically is, may redeem the art of gar- 
ment making from the sweat shop by applying to it her 
competitive zeal and emulative spirit, may maximize mar- 
riage and minimize divorce, in the way in which it can 
most effectively be done, viz.: by making it cheaper and 
more economic as well as more social and pleasurable to 
live in marriage than to find a home at the club. 

America and Europe are drifting into a cycle of active 
exaltation of the physical life, not unlike that of the ancient 
Greeks when they measured time by the periods at which 
their games recurred. It is expressed in athletic types of 
action—the yacht, the bicycle, mountain climbing, boating, 
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racing. Especially in the colleges muscle commands re- 
spect over scholarship, prowess supersedes speculation. 
Men seem, in the midst of learning, to be hungering to get 
back to physical toil and manual power. Men do not care 
for the theoretic side of science, but only for its practical 
results. Society is not influenced by the speculative side 
of theology or philosophy. It judgesof churches as it does i 
of shops and factories, by the product they can turn out in 
the form of the good they do. This, their true ‘‘worthship” | 
is felt to be the substance of worship, of work, and of all true . 
worlds. Education, under this new power, is like the sea 
heaving into billows under the pressure of Eolus. Leisure . 
reaching the masses makes them busy and vigorous in | 
their play. It is the leisure that covets a more restless 
physical action. This idea, now the common energy of all, 
was once a theory in the mind of a soothsayer, and he ex- 
pressed it thus: 
To know that which before us lies in daily 
life 
Is the prime wisdom. Aught beside is 
vanity or worse, 
And renders us in things that most con- 
cern our weal 
Unpractised, unprepared. 





The Cost Theory of Value. 


In its advocacy of the free coinage of silver The Amert- 
can (Philadelphia) is led to an attack upon the Cost of Pro- 
duction Theory of Value under the heading ‘‘ Fallacy 
That Minimum Cost Measures Value.’’ It says: ‘‘ Quite 
frequently we hear the assertion that silver, being produced 
at thirty-five cents on the dollar, or even less in some fa- 
vorably situated mine, itis not fit for use as money because 
its value must conform to this cheap cost of production. 
This statement, that the cost of the production of silver in 
the richest mines regulates the price of silver, is all the 
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more extraordinary in that such an explanation of value 
has not found place in any book on political economy in 
the last century.”’ 

It would be interesting to know who it is that the 
American ‘‘ vuite frequently” hears asserting that the value 
of silver ‘‘is governed by the cost of production in the rich- 
est mines.”” A great many absurd things are said in the 
name of economics, but this is one we had not heard. It 
looks wonderfully like a man of straw. We have heard of 
the objection that silver cannot be admitted to free coinage 
because its cost of production is now so small that its free 
coinage would swamp gold and drive it out of monetary 
circulation. Not because the thirty-five or fifty cents on 
the dollar was the cost of production in the richest mines, 
but in the relatively poorest mines now being used, in 
which case the objection to free coinage is obviously well 
founded. 

The American then attacks what it calls ‘‘ the Ricardian 
School of Economists, whose teachings the gold monomet- 
allists are prone to follow.” It states the well-known Ri- 
cardian theory of rent, and says: ‘‘ Applying these rules 
to silver, its value would not be regulated by the minimum 
cost of production but by the maximum cost of produc- 
tion; of course, excluding the cost of production in mines 
opened and then abandoned because unprofitable. If the 
value of silver was thus fixed by the maximum cost of pro- 
duction, it would be worth at least double the coinage 
value.” 

Unfortunately, the American takes no pains to substan- 
tiate this conclusion. We should be very much interested 
to know by what logical process it arrives at this result. 
If there is any meaning to the assertion that ‘‘ If the value 
of silver was thus fixed by the maximum cost of produc- 
tion, it would be worth at least double the coinage value,”’ 
it is that people are continuously producing silver and send- 
ing it to the market at a cost twice what they get for it. 
This implies either that they are idiots or else that their 
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capital is so invested that they would lose more by closing 
down than even selling at a fifty per cent. loss. Now, sil- 
ver miners are not idiots, nor do they continue to produce 
ataloss. Statistics show that the production of silver is 
continuing, and even increasing, at the present low price, 
which proves that miners are not generally producing at a 
loss. On the contrary, all the evidence seems to justify 
the conclusion that ‘‘ if the value of silver was fixed at the 
maximum cost of production” (that is, the cost of the dear 
est portion continuously supplied), it would be worth just 
about what it is now being sold at, and the proof of it is 
that the mine owners are going right on producing it and 
selling it at that price. 

The American then says: ‘‘ The doctrine of Ricardo is, 
however, palpably false. Value is not fixed by the maxi- 
mum cost of production, nor is rent derived from the su- 
perior advantages of productive capacity that one farm or 
mili has over another. * * * The rent which a factory will 
command is the sum equal to the annual interest on the 
amount of money that it would cost to duplicate the factory 
with improved appliances. Itis perfectly clear that no one 
would rent a factory for twenty thousand a year when he 
could borrow the money and duplicate it for ten. It is an 
amount equal to the interest on a sum of money that it 
would take to duplicate a factory, or farm, or mine, that 
can be obtained as rent and fixes the value of those already 
in use. This is the unassailable law promulgated by 
Henry C. Carey. It is not the cost of production, but the 
cost of reproduction, that regulates values.”’ 

This is, indeed, ‘‘the law promulgated by Henry C. 
Carey ;” but it is not unassailable on that account. Itis just 
this principle of the ‘‘ cost of reproduction ”’ that consti- 
tutes the error in Carey’s doctrine. If instead of saying 
the cost of reproduction, Carey had said the cost of contin- 
uous production, his law would have been unassailable, 
and we are not quite sure that is not what Carey really 
had in mind. The interpretation given to it by the A mert- 
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can makes it obviously false. Quite as erroneous as any- 
thing Ricardo ever taught. 

Of course, no person in his senses would pay twenty 
thousand a year for a factory when he could duplicate it 
for ten thousand. Whenever people invest in an enter- 
prise, they never invest at maximum-cost conditions. 
They always try to invest at the minimum cost end. For 
instance: if a person was going to build a factory, he would 
not build with the poorest machinery, but with the best; 
or if he wanted to buy silver mines, he would not buy the 
poorest and least profitable, but would try to buy the rich- 
est and most profitable mines. Theseafter atime gradually 
become the dearest by the introduction of better methods 
or discovery of better mines by other investors. By this 
process, the best are constantly becoming the poorest. 
There are in every industry people occupying mines and 
factories that could be duplicated for very much less than 
they originally cost, but they could not sell and buy new 
without a very great loss—a loss that would probably 
make the newinvestment cost as much as theold. Hence, 
they continue to use the old as long as they can do so with- 
out loss, and not infrequently afterthat point is reached, in 
the hope that they will do better very soon. It is just in 
this way that the dearest portion at any given time has be- 
come the dearest. The dearest portion of any product is 
never produced by the newest investment unless they are 
very badly made. So long as the market will take the 
product of the poorer factory, the cost of producing by its 
poor methods will determine the minimum price for the 
general product. All producing at less cost per unit will 
have the difference in profits. 

By continuous production, we mean the continuous 
production by this expensive factory or mine, and it is 
quite possible, we think, even probable, that this is what 
Carey meant by reproduction. That he meant the re- 
placing of the product the next day and the next, and not 
the reproduction by new investment. If, however, he 
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meant the latter, he was clearly wrong, as allthe facts of 
every-day experience are against him. If he meant by re- 
production the continuous production day after day and 
month after month,then he was entirely right, and his law 
is unassailable, only it is not the law that the American is 
advocating. It is the law that prices in any given market 
tend to a uniformity on the basis of the cost of continuous- 
ly supplying the dearest portion the market will take. 
The difference between that and the portion produced at 
less cost, constitutes either the profit of the investor or the 
rent of the land-owner, whichever factor is the cause of 
the lower cost. 

The statement that ‘‘ Taken as a whole, the gold and 
silver mining industries are unprofitable, more money 
being spent in obtaining the gold and silver than is re- 
ceived for the bullion,” cannot be true in the nature of 
things. No industry would be conducted under conditions 
in which that were true. It may be that through bad 
judgment, or what is called ‘‘ bad luck,”” so much money 
has been sunk in mines that yielded little or nothing, that 
the total amount expended in the whole industry may show 
a loss; but economic law takes no account whatever of ef- 
forts that produce nothing. If half the capital invested in 
gold-mining was wasted upon digging sand holes, that 
would not affect the cost of producing the gold or silver 
that was actually brought to market. It is the cost of get- 
ting the gold and silver out of the mines by those who pro- 
duce and sell it and continue the industry, and not by the 
cost of those who throw away their money in mistaken 
ventures. In other words, it is the capital that produces, 
and not that which is wasted, that counts as cost in 
economic law. 

If the millions that go into bankruptcy are to be 
reckoned as cost,then there are few industries that are not 
run at a loss, which, of course, is not true. Only the loss 
incidental to production by solvent producers, and which 
must be covered to command their continuous efforts, 
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affects prices; those whose losses send them out of business 
have no more effect on prices than if they never existed. 
As is well known, a large number of gold miners, both in 
Australia and California, were of this class. They sank 
large sums in search of what they never found. They 
paid the penalty by bankruptcy. The value of the gold 
that was mined adjusted itself, not to the mistakes of these 
reckless placers, but to the cost that was necessary for 
continuous production by those who supplied the gold that 
was actually sold. 

If the statement that ‘‘ Gold can be produced at Crip- 
ple Creek, California, for less than four cents on the dollar,” 
is true, it only shows that Cripple Creek is the bonanza 
point of gold-mining, and yields ninety-six per cent. profit. 
But why does not the value of gold fall? The reason is 
obvious. It is because in other mines whose supply is 
needed, it costs practically a hundred cents to produce 
23.20 grains of fine gold 

If the American will read the Carey formula, ‘‘ The 
Cost of Reproduction,” as the cost of continuous production, 
that is reproducing day after day by the same plant and 
not re-investment in new plants, which interpretation 
Carey would doubtless accept if he were alive, besides do- 
ing credit to Carey,it would then be in live touch with the 
scientific theory of value as it is with the most modern 
thought on other public questions. 





The Vacuum in Our Currency System. 


The United States can do little toward restoring sound 
money so long as its national finances are the sport and butt 
of foreign and domestic bankers, owing to the emasculation 
of its financial power. There is not that solidarity and 
community of interests between its Government, bankers, 
merchants and people which exist in Canada, Great Britain, 
France and Germany and which are essential to a well- 
ordered State. Its people feel the lack of this solidarity of 
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interests. This is indicated by the casting of upward of a 
million votes at the election of 1892 for a party formed on 
the single issue of securing cheap money and low rates of 
interest and the splitting of the Democratic party into two 
factions, one of which identifies ‘‘sound money” with 
mere gold monometallism, and the other of which vocifer- 
ously demands a free coinage of silver, which would land us 
straightway in silver monometallism. 

It is the peculiar function of banksto make rates of inter- 
estlow. Where they perform this function the people never 
get into a rage nor imagine a vain thing about cheap money. 
The formation of a political party opposed to the existing 
banks and on the issue of low rates of interest, is the first 
popular indictment indicating that the banking system is 
defective. It needs essential reconstruction so that it shall 
do the work it is set to do satisfactorily to the whole bor- 
rowing-class. 

We have been thirty years without coin redemption of 
our paper money. The fact that it is at par with coin is 
not coin redemption nor any part of it. This is a second 
conclusive indictment against our banking conditions. A 
part of this indictment is seen in the fact that our banks 
hold $40,000,000 in silver as part of their reserve, while 
they refuse to receive silver coin on deposit, and that after 
withdrawing about $300,000,000 of their bank-notes, once 
issued to the people, they, without law, issue $40,000,000 
in clearing-house certificates to hide their lack of means of 
payment. 

We have been sixteen years with a Treasury strug- 
gling to pay specie on its own notes, and borrowing gold to 
do so. But no bank in the country acknowledges an obli- 
gation to pay coin on any debt, but devolves the sole re- 
sponsibility for the gold payments, which are essential to 
pay foreign balances in private trade, on the Government. 
The Government has no interest in the profits of private 
trade ; why should it relieve the banks from the whole 
legal burden of supplying by payments any part of the 
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gold necessary to pay the balance of trade of the country 
with other countries? A bankruptcy in the failure of our 
merchants to pay the balance due, if it occurred, would re- 
coil in ruin upon the banks only. It would not seriously 
affect theGovernment. We have, therefore, a dis-associa- 
ted congeries of nomadic banks, which are anarchic in 
their monetary influence. They are under no legal obli- 
gation to protect the Government or themselves from 
bankruptcy by paying coin. This forms the third indict- 
ment against our existing banking conditions. 

Finally, the fact that the banks are able to exact bonds 
from the Government and sorun it in debt for the gold nec- 
essary to maintain at par the paper medium in which the 
banks receive all their deposits and pay all their debts, 
makes the Government the servant of the banks, whereas 
the banks, if properly organized, would gladly serve the 
Government. This forms the fourth indictment, showing a 
comprehensive fault and blunder in the relations of our 
banks to the Government, which calls for radical recon- 
structive measures before the demand either of the people 
for low rates of interest and free banking, or the demand of 
Wall Street for sound money, can be met and answered. 

The penalty which the United States pays for not hav- 
ing a proper banking system at this moment, is seen pri- 
marily in the hatred felt for all banks by the people of those 
sections whose interests the present system does not ade- 
quately serve, in the enormous bonuses to foreign bankers 
to keep in our Treasury the gold with which to maintain 
the pseudo-solvency of all our American banks, and in the 
financial divergence and disunion going on between the 
Wall Street section, to whom the present system brings con- 
gested deposits, and therefore ‘‘cheap money,” and the 
South and West, to whom it brings no banks and dear 
money. 

The penalty we paid during the war with the rebellion 
was that of having no institution competent to maintain 
specie payments while acting as the fiscal agent of the Gov- 
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ernment. The cost of the war was doubled through the 
needless depreciation in our debt and currency due to this 
defect. 

The penalty during the twenty-six years prior to the 
war, of having no national banking institution or organiza- 
tion to maintain specie payments on the part of the dis- 
united and nomadic banks of the country, was that of hav- 
ing the business of the country periodically first intoxicated 
and then strangled by periodic issues of irredeemable ‘‘ wild- 
cat” bank-notes passing as money, but having no national 
bank at their head to limit their issues of notes and main- 
tain coin redemption on those issued. This faulty condi- 
tion of our banking system is not new, but has prevailed 
with varying degrees of intensity for fifty-nine years. 

For lack of this same agency we cannot now keep gold 
in the country without the signally disgraceful help of for- 
eign banking firms. The Government cannot transmit 
funds from one part of our country to another to the ex- 
tent of the moderate sum of $6,000,000 in gold without 
paying to express companies a sum equal to the President’s 
annual salary, whereas under the ordinary working of the 
former Bank of the United States all transmissions of coin 
were without cost, and the bank paid the Government a 
net sum of $80,000 per year for the privilege of rendering 
its services. It paid off, in solid coin, into the Treasury a 
Government subscription of $7,000,000 in bonds towards 
its capital, on which the Government had never paid a cent, 
but had steadily drawn the dividends until it drew the 
principal. 

The Government has had to borrow, in two years, 
$133,000,000, which is $33,000,000 more than would be 
needed to found a government bank with a capital larger 
by $60,000,000 than the capital of the Bank of England. 
Yet the latter easily performs the double function of re- 
deeming all the notes of the United Kingdom in gold, and 
compelling an importation of gold into the country when- 
ever it is deemed desirable, as easily as our New York City 
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supply turns water on or off. Our administrators have 
mulcted the taxpayers of the United States within two years 
by an increase of debt a third more than the whole capital 
(which private capitalists, however, would gladly supply) 
for founding a bank of the United States, or an association 
of American bankers competent to retire our greenback 
debt and to relieve the Treasury of all meddling with the 
currency. Such an institution or association of American 
banks would attract gold from all the world, as the banks 
of England, France and Germany, and the Banking 
Houses of the Rothchilds now do. It would be easy for 
it, upon principles of mere banking interest, to redeem the 
circulating notes of every national, State and private bank, 
in the United States not only, but in the Canadas, Mexico 
and the West Indies, for the means by which it would 
maintain redemption in coin, for paper notes would be 
financial and not legislative. 

Under our former Bank of the United States this was 
all done by one Government bank. In Canada it is done 
by associated banks. In Great Britain, by both. It would 
render the withdrawal of bond security from the national 
banks safe, and the repeal of the tax on notes of state 
banks consistent with the safety of the public from wild- 
cat money. 

It would send the flags of American merchantmen 
into every port and harbor of the globe. It would restore 
in all foreign countries the glory and honor which were 
once associated with the American name. It would 
devote fully a third of its capital and deposits, as the two 
former honored banks of the United States did, to the 
loans upon bills issued against shippers of merchandise 
from foreign ports, and to loans upon bills drawn against 
shipments of merchandise to foreign ports, and to dealing 
in and issuing foreign exchange. All this is a domain 
upon which the National Banking Act expressly forbids 
any of its so-called national banks to enter. With a fresh- 
water banking law, we are now confined to making bank 
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loans upon ‘‘ fresh-water bills,” and hence our flag is with- 
drawn from the ocean. 

At the outbreak of our panic in 1893, the leading 
bankers of Berlin and foremost financiers of Germany, 
Bleichroder Brothers, when interviewed on behalf of the 
American press as to the causes of the American crisis, 
summed it ail up in these words: ‘‘ You need a govern- 
ment bank.” 

The delegates of all the Central and South American 
governments in the Pan-American Conference came to no 
conclusion concerning any of the points our Government 
had invited them to discuss, but instead, and on their own 
motion, resolved unanimously that the thing most essential 
to extend American commerce with the Central and South 
American States was an international bank, with offices in 
their various countries. 

The two extremes of the people, Wall Street and the 
Deserts, and even the representatives of foreign commer- 
cial powers who sojourn within our gates to consult with 
us upon the means of extending our commerce with them, 
are all crying out for that which a reconstruction of Ameri- 
can banking only can give them. Whether through one 
federal bank or an association of existing banks, or both, 
is a question of means. 

About eleven times the American people and Congress 
voted for a bank of the United States, and only once did 
Congress vote against it. The largest electoral vote which 
had ever been cast was for Harrison and a restoration of 
the bank in 1840. Only the fierce agitation of the slavery 
question distracted the attention of the people from their 
settled purpose. The re-utilization of coin in redemption 
is now the first step in aid of silver. No system of coin 
redemption is possible except by bank union. A total 
change in banking conditions is necessary to have a res- 
toration of our merchant marine. 

We must have changed banking conditions before we 
can have those low rates of interest which will irrigate the 
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desert West, and give the Populist breeding plains and 
the silver-lined mountains cheap money. It will always 
be increasingly difficult to maintain the Union, or to carry 
on a foreign war with the wretched banking conditions 
under which we now struggle. Banks may well say tothe 
Constitution, ‘‘ Before thou wert, I am.”’ Our national 
Government was preceded in existence and in part aided 
in its birth by a Government bank, instituted in 1778, to 
aid us in carrying on our War for Independence from Great 
Britain. Both the Republican and the Democratic parties 
inherit the traditions and antecedents which prepare them 
to understand the advantages of banking; the first bank 
was founded by Federalists, the second by Democrats. 
Both parties are conscious of the daily-increasing incon- 
gtuities, costs, perplexities, dangers and embarrassments 
entailed by endeavoring to run the Government as a 
machine which can issue notes without means or mechan- 
ism for redemption, thus incurring all the liabilities of a 
Government bank without being one. 

The fate of silver in America waits for legal specie 
payments on the part of bankers and merchants. So long 
as these make no place in the law for coin redemption on 
their own promises, there is no legal work for either gold 
or silver todo. When work is provided for silver to do, 
and it does it without enhancing its value, it will be time 
enough for bimetallism to move on. 





A Fragment of Banking History. 


The Committee of Ways and Means of Congress in 
1832 consisted politically of a majority made up of the 
friends of Andrew Jackson and a minority of the follow- 
ers of Henry Clay. Its chairman was the eloquent McDuf- 
fie of South Carolina, and among its members were Horace 
Binney of Pennsylvania and ex-President John Quincy 
Adams of Massachusetts. The report of that committee 
on February 9, 1832 (twenty-second Congress, first session, 
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Rep. No. 283), on the question of renewing the charter of 
the Bank of the United States, was in the affirmative, and 
condemned Jackson’s proposition that a new Government 
Bank should be organized more exclusively under Govern- 
ment and official control. The report, inter alia, said: 

‘The Committee feel warranted, by the past experience 
of the country, in expressing it as their deliberate opinion 
that, in a period of war, the financial resources of the coun- 
try could not be drawn into efficient operation without aid 
of a National Bank, and that the local banks would cer- 
tainly resort to a suspension of specie payments. The 
maxim is eminently true in modern times, that money is 
the sinew of military power. In this view of the subject, 
it does appear to the committee that no one of the institu- 
tions of the country, not excepting the army or navy, is of 
more vital importance than a National Bank. It has this 
decided advantage over the army and navy: while they 
are of scarcely any value except in war, the bank is not 
less useful than either of them in war, and is also emi- 
nently useful in peace. It has another advantage still 
greater. If, like the army or navy, it should cost the na- 
tion millions annually to sustain it, the expediency of the 
expenditure might be doubted. But, when it actually 
saves to the Government and to the country, as the 
committee have heretofore attempted to show, more 
millions annually than are expended in supporting both 
the army and navy, it would seem that, if there was any 
one measure of national policy upon which all the political 
parties of the country should be brought to unite, by the 
impressive lessons of experience, it is that of maintaining 
a National Bank.”’ 

Afterward a select committee was appointed to examine 
the books and proceedings of the Bank of the United 
States, and a minority of that committee, consisting of 
Geo. McDuffie, J. Q. Adams and John G. Watmaugh, an- 
nexed to their report an interesting statement by Nicholas 
Biddle, the President of the Bank of the United States. 
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It shows the degree of control exercised by the bank at 
that time over foreign exchanges and the shipment of gold. 
This function is the same as that now being exercised by 
the Belmont-Morgan-Rothschild-syndicate. It is analo- 
gous to that for the exercise of which the Pan-American 
conference declared that an American International Bank 
ought to exist. The national banks are precluded from 
dealing in foreign exchange, thus cutting them off from 
the power to serve the Government in the way it most 
needs. President Biddle said(Rep. No. 460, p. 322): ‘‘In 
reference to the general operations of the bank in foreign 
exchanges, it has been considered that the connection of 
the bank with the business of the country would be incom- 
plete if it did not contribute its aid in facilitating the for- 
eign intercourse of its citizens. When, in the southern 
states, the crops are shipped to the northern states, their 
transmission is rendered easy on the part of the bank by 
purchasing the bills drawn on the north to accompany 
them. If the same parties, instead of shipping their 
produce to the north, ship it to Europe, there is no reason 
why the bank should not afford them the same facility by 
the purchase of their bills on Europe. While in the 
south, the presence of a large and constant purchaser thus 
gives greater steadiness and uniformity to the demand for 
bills, on which the profit of the southern merchant and 
planter depends, the appearance in the north of the same 
purchaser, as a large seller, gives equal advantage to those 
who have remittances to make to Europe.”’ 

‘‘There is, however, a strong reason of general policy 
why the bank should engage largely in the foreign ex- 
changes. The state of the currency in this country de- 
pends mainly on its relations with Europe; and whenever 
commercial or other circumstances create an adverse ex- 
change, such are the great facilities of intercourse with 
France and England that an immediate shipment of coin 
takes place, which necessarily occasions abrupt transitions 
in the business of the banks, and which, in turn, affect the 
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community. It seems, therefore, essentially to belong to 
the conservative power of the bank over the currency, to 
have the ability of interposing on these occasions, of break- 
ing the shock of any sudden demand, and of giving time 
to the State institutions to adopt protective measures for 
their own security. This power is to be acquired only by 
a large participation in the foreign exchanges so as to en- 
able it, on any emergency, out of its own accumulations in 
Europe, or out of its established credits there, to supply 
the most urgent wants of commerce. This it has often 
done to great advantage, and eminently on the late occa- 
sion, when these demands might have pressed with injuri- 
ous, if not fatal, consequences on the community. The 
total amount of foreign exchangesdrawn by the bank from 
the first of January, 1831, to the first of March, 1832, 
amounted to $11,166,743.10. Of these, the amount paid 
for the Mediterranean squadron and for diplomatic service 
on account of Government was $583,082.42. 

John Quincy Adams made a report in favor of the bank 
twenty columns long, from which we extract: 

‘¢ The subscriber has long entertained the opinion that 
the existence of a national bank is indissolubly connected 
with the continuance of our National Union. The fiscal 
operations of the Government in all its branches, he be- 
lieves, cannot, without the aid of such an institution, be 
conducted, he will not say well, but at all. He does not 
say that the present bank of the United States is indispens- 
able, and his mind has sometimes hesitated upon the ques- 
tion whether, at the expiration of the present charter of the 
bank, the establishment of another, though similar, insti- 
tution might not be more expedient than the renewal of 
the charter. Inclining rather to the latter of these meas- 
ures before the institution of this inquiry, he has been very 
strongly confirmed in that opinion by the result of the in- 
vestigation in which he shared. 

‘‘The management of the affairs of the corporation 
during the administration of the present president, not ex- © 
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empt from human error and infirmity, has yet appeared to 
him marked with all the characters of sound judgment, of 
liberal spirit, of benevolent feeling, and of irreproachable 
integrity. A large proportion of its officers in subordinate 
trust are of the Society of Friends, a class of citizens pecu- 
liarly qualified for the performance of duties and the exer- 
cise of qualities appropriate to the successful management 
of moneyed establishments, industry, punctuality, temper- 
ance, and a conscientious discharge of moral obligations. 
In considering the numerous and important public 
services and the large contributions of the present bank to 
the Government and people of the United States, he thinks 
the least return which they are justly authorized to expect 
from the equity of the nation, is the renewal of their 
charter. The benefits and profits of the bank have been 
enjoyed by the nation far beyond those shared by the indi- 
vidual stockholders. Besides the bonus of a million and a 
half dollars paid to the public treasury for the charter, be- 
sides the saving of the expense of loan-offices for the pay- 
ment of the public debt, principal and interest, besides the 
obligation of transferring the Government funds to and 
from every part of the Union, as the public exigencies re- 
quire—the nation has held one-fifth part of the stock from 
the commencement of the institution to this time, without 
payment of one dollar to its capital, until the last two years. 
It has received the dividends in common with the other 
stockholders, has exercised the exclusive right of appoint- 
ing one-fifth of the directors, has been supplied with loans 
whenever the occasions of the Government have needed 
them, upon terms more advantageous to the public than 
could have been secured from any other institution or com- 
pany of individuals; while the bank, by its salutory control 
and its universally-extended credit, has compelled the 
restoration of cash payments, and furnished a currency 
equivalent, in substantial value, to specie, throughout the 
Union. These have been advantages of the bank to the 
nation, while the individual stockholders have realized, 
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upon their invested capitals, scarcely more than a yearly 
interest of six per cent., even including the advance of the 
stock at this time in the market. This circumstance has 
afforded proof, nothing short of demonstration, of the rash- 
ness and folly of all those projects for the establishment of 
a new bank, which have been presented to Congress, with 
a lure of enormous premiums, for the grant of a charter. 

The views here expressed by John Quincy Adams 
were endorsed by the American people in the popular cam- 
paign of 1840, when William Henry Harrison was elected 
to the Presidency by the largest electoral majority which 
had then been given at any election, the issue being the 
restoration of the Bank and of a Protective Tariff. From 
carrying out this verdict the people were diverted by the 
death of Harrison, the recreancy of Tyler, the slavery issue 
and the Mexican war. 





What Brought the Factory Acts. 
BY REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 
Superintendent National Bureau of Reforms, Washington, D. C. 

The horrible cruelty and injustice to which manufac- 
turers subjected men, women and children are recorded 
not in the literature of agitators only, but in even darker 
lines in the blue books of the Government, which was con- 
strained by the bitter cry of the oppressed to make an of- 
ficial investigation, which revealed facts that out-Heroded 
Herod. His slaughter of the innocents, perhaps a score 
under two years of age, in that little hamlet of Bethlehem 
is a mere trifle to the child-killing of the British factory 
owners. Men and women were wronged, also, but it will 
be enough to show how these Pharaohs of the Oppression 
destroyed both boys and girls, physically and morally, in 
those days of the ‘‘ white slavery.” 

Children, it was discovered, were transferred in large 
numbers to the North, where they were housed in pent-up 
buildings adjoining the factories, and kept to long hours 
of labor. The work was carried on day and night, without 
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intermission; so that the beds were said never to become 
cold, inasmuch as one batch of children rested while 
another went to the looms, only half the requisite number 
of beds being provided for all. Epidemic fevers were rife 
in consequence. Medical inspectors reported the rapid 
spread of malformation of the bones, curvature of the 
spine, heart disease, rupture, stunted growth, asthma and 
premature old age among children and young persons: 
the said children and young persons being worked by 
manufacturers without any kind of restraint. Manufac- 
turing profits in Lancashire were being reckoned at the same 
time at hundreds and even thousands per cent. The most 
terrible condition of things existed in the mines, where 
children of both sexes worked together, half naked, often 
for sixteen hours a day. In the fetid passages, children 
of seven, six, and even four years of age, were found at 
work. Children of six years old drew coal along passages 
of the mines, crawling on all fours, with a girdle passing 
round the waist, harnessed by a chain between their legs 
to the cart. A sub-commissioner in Scotland reported that 
he found a little girl, six years of age, carrying half a hun- 
dred-weight, and making regularly fourteen long journeys a 
day. The height ascended and the distance along the road 
exceeded in each journey the height of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Not until 1819 were hours limited to twelve per day, for 
children of nine and upwards, those younger being excluded. 

Having read such facts from the Parliamentary reports, 
one feels an imperative need of Mrs. Browning’s impre- 


catory psalm :— 


** Still all day the iron wheels go onward 
Grinding life down from its mark; 
And the children’s souls which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 
How long, how long! O cruel nation, 
Will you stand to move the world on a child’s heart, — 
Stifle down with mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart ? 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper! 
And your purple shows your path; 
But the child's sob in the darkness curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath. 
Mrs. BROWNING: The Cry of The Children. 
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It was such infernalism that produced paternalism, 
which began feebly and ineffectually in the first of the fac- 
tory acts in 1802, a law of value only as the first line in the 
death sentence of /atssez fatre. 

Hardly less incredible than the cruelties of its short 
reign is the fact that this industrial anarchy was actually 
defended by such good men as Cobden and Bright, Burke 
and Macaulay, who, having espoused the doctrine that 
business needed no government, held fast to that @ prior7 
theory notwithstanding the @ posteriori facts to the con- 
trary, written in blood. 

But the Ricardian political economy, at first universally 
accepted, came to be more and more discredited, because of 
its cruelties and crudities, in spite of eminent and eloquent 
defenders; in spite of the cry of Liberty, which always has 
a sort of superstitious influence upon Anglo-Saxons, as if 
Liberty were indeed a goddess that could not safely be denied 
even human sacrifices. The wea/ of nations was recog- 
nized as more and better than the ‘‘ wealth of nations.” 

The chief points in which that political economy has 
been found wanting are: 1. /¢ treated economic law as natural 
law, sometimes as almost mechanical law. ‘The factories 
swallowing up children were but sea monsters feeding on 
fishes—a part of the necessary cruelty of nature, with 
which man’s intellect should not allow his heart to inter- 
fere. The declaration that ‘‘ politics owes no allegiance to 
the Decalogue and golden rule”’ is only the doctrine of po- 
litical economy transferred from business to politics. 

Ruskin calls the imaginary ‘‘economic man” with 
which political economy deals, a ‘‘ covetous machine.” As 
a matter of fact we find that not even bad men, much less 
good men, are universally controlled by money. Many of 
the vicious would rather starve in the city than thrive in 
the country. And there are thousands who, like Agassiz, 
are so devoted to some noble purpose that they ‘‘ have no 
time to make money.” 

Many scholarly critics of political economy have said 
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in substance what Samuel Gompers said tersely in a 
speech at Long Beach, at my Forum of Reforms, that 
‘* political economy was written by men who did not know 
the difference between a law of nature and the law of petty 
larceny.” 

Carlyle was the first of that goodly fellowship of 
prophets that attacked the materialism of political econ- 
omy and kept alive in the people the intellectual and 
spiritual faith that there is something nobler for man than 
money-making, and that even in business one need not 
forget brotherhood. He was joined by Maurice, Kingsley, 
Ruskin, Wordsworth, whose white-hot wrath Shaftsbury 
forged into the best system of labor laws that the world has 
seen. Thus was disproved the theory that economics belong 
to that realm of necessitated natural law which is above 
the control of the human mind. The whole history of eco- 
nomics and labor conflicts rather than confirms the saying 
of Comte, ‘‘ Ideas govern the world or throw it into chaos.”’ 
The false ideas of Ricardo “ave wrought sad chaos with 
conscience and commerce, which ideas the nobler ideas of 
Shaftsbury have in part counteracted, and we also have a 
part to do in this realm of ideas. 

2. Another error of political economy of the first magnt- 
tude was the assumption that competition would be a perpetual 
check on low wages and high prices. Competition, when itis 
finished, bringeth forth monopoly. In 1880-89 competi- 
tion became a ‘‘ cut-throat,’ which term has no reference 
to the lives of employees sacrificed, but to the fact that rival 
business men had become unusually active in cutting each 
other’s throats, commercially, by unscrupulous undersell- 
ing and over-reaching, the upshot of which commercial 
murders was the commercial suicide of competition itself 
that it might yield the industrial throne to monopoly, in 
which traders, tired of cutting each other, unite to rob their 
customers. 

Here the unfinished chapter of human rights finds us 
at its most difficult paragraph at the gates of the twentieth 
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century, before the end of which we should have solved the 
problem of equal rights in production as justly and con- 
clusively as we have solved in this century the problem of equal 
rights in politics. 

But the solution of the industrial problem is not an 
easy one. ‘Two things, however, are clear on the negative 
side: /zrst.—That the old political economy of selfishness is 
a monstrous mistake, and that brotherhood must be mixed 
with business in order to save both business and society. 
The leaders of the new ethical, Christian school of politi- 
cal economy, which is building on the ruins of ‘‘ the dis- 
mal science,”’ putting the royal law of brotherhoodin place 
of ‘‘ the iron law ” of competition, are unitedly teaching that 
social problems should be solved through the Church’s aid by 
the application of the spirit and law of Christ to all associ- 
ated life. Even those labor reformers who hiss any refer- 
ence to the Church are uniiedly recognizing that only the 
Carpenter of Nazareth can rebuild us from the ruins of the 
industrial cyclone of selfish competition and soulless com- 
bination. Second.—That in the rise of cities, the introduc- 
tion of machinery, the division of labor, the dependence 
of each upon all in commercial prosperity, make individual 
independence in commerce no longer safe, and social con- 
trol a necessary defence, not an abridgement of human 
rights. 





Debts that Indicate Prosperity. 

Ex-Secretary of the Treasury Fairchild said at a recent 
meeting of the Political Science Club of this city: ‘‘ If there 
is any advantage to come to debtors by a change in the 
currency, New York city will be the greatest beneficiary ; 
for statistics show that in sight of where we are sitting 
{Hotel Savoy, Fifth avenue and Fifty-ninth street] there 
are more mortgaged debts than in a half dozen States of the 
Union. The contrary belief that other localities, and es- 
pecially the people in the outlying agricultural districts, 
are to be benefited by a silver dollar, may work infinite 
harm in our industrial development. The welfare of the 
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part is the welfare of the whole, and the success of agricul- 
ture and commerce is essential to the development of 
manufactures, of banking and those higher forms of in- 
dustrial enterprise incident to a complex industrial organi- 
zation. Debts are a part of this, and are distributed al- 
most directly in proportion to wealth. Indeed, they may 
be taken as indicative of the prosperity of a community. 

Extra Census Bulletin No. 96 deals with the statistics 
of farms, homes and mortgages. ‘Taking these as evi- 
dence of total indebtedness, several interesting compari- 
sons may be added to Mr. Fairchild’s. For instance, the 
incumbrances on farms and homes in New York State 
more than double the amount on those in all the Southern 
States from Maryland to Texas, although their total popu- 
lation is four times as great as that of the Empire State. 
The amount is also over $60,000,000 in excess of that on 
the farms and homes in all the States and territories west 
of the Missouri river, while the mortgages in the seven 
Central States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and lowa—are more than $60,000,000 less 
in amount than those in the four States—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and New Jersey. 

STATISTICS OF MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS.* 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


New York . . . 380.6} Illinois. . . . . 177.5 
Pennsylvania. . . 211.7 | Ohio . . . . . 131.9 
Massachusetts . . 114.8 Iowa . . . . . 119.5 
New Jersey . . . 9.8 Michigan. . . . 93.2 
— Wisconsin. . . . 78.1 
Total . . . . 7989) Indiana ... . 66.7 
15 Southern States. 171.9 Minnesota . . . 65.6 
15 Western States and -—— 
Territories. . . 316.1 Total . . . 732.5 
7 Atlantic States and 
the District of Co- 
lumbia. . . . 113.5 | 
- | 
Total . . . . 60.5 | 
Grandtotal . .. . - « $2,132,949,563 


*From ‘Statistics of Farms, Homes and Mortgages,” Table 8, p. 12. 
Extra Census Bulletin No. 98. 
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These figures as to the distribution of mortgage in- 
debtedness will doubtless be a surprise to many people be- 
side ‘‘Coin,” but their authenticity cannot be questioned, 
the investigation having been made under the authority of 
a special act of Congress and conducted under the direction 
of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, by special agents George K. 
Holmes, a professor in Columbia College, and John S. Lord, 
for many years Commissioner of the Illinois Bureau of 
Labor. Their significance is even greater than would ap- 
pear on the surface by reason of the utterly reckless way in 
which western farm mortgages have been sold on eastern 
markets within the last ten or fifteen years. Their political 
effect would be wonderful, if they were rightly presented 
to the people of the South and West—if, in fact, they 
could be drummed into the voters, as free coinage has been. 
And knowledge of these facts should lead Easiern speakers 
and writers to moderate their utterances, instead of per- 
sisting in using abuse for argument, and in accusing a 
whole section of the country of ignorance, fanaticism and 
dishonesty, and devotion to supposed local interests. Silver- 
mine owners are naturally not very open to argument on 
the question of coining 371.25 grains of fine silver into a 
dollar. Would farmers be readily convinced of the folly 
or unwisdom of a policy of national legislation, or care to 
discuss the intricacies of an international agreement, which 
would raise the price of wheat or potatoes toa dollara 
bushel ? Do most manufacturers comprehend the true 
philosophy of a system of protection to native industry, or 
study the real identity of interest existing between them 
and their employees ? They rather believe, blindly, that 
anything which promises to do them so much direct 
benefit must be for the general welfare. Silver-mine 
owners are few, however, and possibly not dispropor- 
tionately dishonest. The mass of the people in every sec- 
tion of the country are both intelligent and honest: they 
are reasonably ready to hear the truth rationally presented. 

The important truth concerning debts, as seen in the 
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above statistics, is that the poorer and more purely agri- 
cultural portions of the country, are not those where mort- 
gage indebtedness on farms and homes is the greatest. 
Debts abound where there is wealth and industrial oppor- 
tunity, and because there is industrial opportunity. New 
York State with six million inhabitants, Pennsylvania with 
five, and Illinois with four, have each of them a larger 
mortgage indebtedness than all the Southern States taken 
together, with a population of twenty-two millions and 
over. The six States in which the indebtedness is above 
$100,000,000, contain only a third of the people of the 
United States, but their people have borrowed more than 
half the total amount loaned on mortgages. This differ- 
ence would be much more striking if statistics were at 
hand showing the amount of borrowed capital invested in 
manufactures, in commerce, in banking and in insurance. 

Debts, it is true, are often contracted to relieve per- 
sonal distress, or to prevent a great loss of capital. The 
merchant whose wealth is in an argosy upon the high seas, 
will add to his expense for insurance as the ship becomes 
more and more overdue; and the manufacturer who has 
invested $100,000 in machinery for some new process of 
production, like rolling steel cold, will add another $50,000 
rather than see the whole amount lost. They do this on 
exactly the same principle that a broker pays, not only one 
per cent. a month, but one per cent. a day, if a few thou- 
sand dollars will enable him ‘‘carry” his stock over a 
dangerous market. Ina time of disaster, the captain will 
sacrifice part of the cargo for the sake of the passengers 
or the safety of the ship and her crew. But this is not 
the chief function of debts. It occupies about the same 
relation to borrowing, as a whole, that auction sales do to 
the traffic of the merchants. 

National debts have grown very largely out of the 
supposed necessities of war; but the debts of states and 
cities, in the main, represent investments of capital made 
with a view to a full return on the expenditure, Govern- 
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ment credit being used instead of that of individuals, be- 
cause the amount required was so great, or the time during 
which the enterprise would not yield any return was so 
long, that public credit would possibly cost less than private. 
Nearly all individual indebtedness arises out of efforts to 
secure a profit on investments requiring a limited time 
only. 

Between the two extremes of the thirty-year loans of 
a government and the thirty-day loans of the merchant, 
there is every degree of indebtedness. From the country 
grocer who borrows $1,000 stock of goods from a large 
commission merchant or city retail dealer to the railway 
or steamboat company, with its half-dozen kinds of mort- 
gages or other liens on the property, each loan implies 
(1) a capitalist who prefers a definite promise to the uncer- 
tainty of engaging directly in a business enterprise himself. 
He sells to another the right to a share in the profits, in 
the belief that the feeling of certainty in six per cent., 
or five, or even four, is worth more to him than the possible 
profit he could secure by undertaking the management of 
the work. Each loan also implies (2) a man of business 
ability who sees not only his own living and the six per 
cent., or less, which he must give the capitalist to secure 
control of the capital needed, but an additional surplus 
over and above all these costs. These are the captains of 
industry, and society is constantly on the lookout for effi- 
cient men from the ranks to fill the places of those who, 
week by week and year by year, fail in the contest to 
secure a market for their wares. Where these men abound 
—men eager to risk the chances of a new investment, and 
to seek another way by which to compel Nature’s forces to 
work for man, and thus create wealth at lower costs,— 
there profits are growing, business is brisk and debts 
abound. 

Nor is the supposition that debtors have especial in- 
terest in cheap money,and in a depreciated dollar, any nearer 
the truth than the prevailing idea as to the distribution of 
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indebtedness. Certainty as to business relations is the one 
thing needful to success. The harm in a fifty-cent dollar, 
or in any other than ahundred-cent dollar, consequently, is 
in the uncertainty introduced, and in the utter derangement 
of all industrial undertakings which would immediately fol- 
low, and from which it takes business men years to recover. 
Merchants would mark up their stock of goods and manu- 
facturers change price lists as soon as the prospect of de- 
preciation appeared, whether this came from an act of Con- 
gress or a reduction in the cost of obtaining the amount of 
metal which had represented the monetary unit. In most 
instances the new valuations would be more than propor- 
tionally higher. The demands of creditors certainly 
would be. If there were a reasonable likelihood that the 
‘*dollar’”’ were to be made a fifty-cent dollar, every capi- 
talist in making a new loan, or in suffering an old one to 
stand without collection, would demand and be able to get 
additional security that he was not going to be paid ina 
twenty-five-cent or a two-cent dollar. [See Coin’s Finan- 
cial School, pages 109 and 110.] Unless those in debt can 
immediately get out, once and for all, therefore, scaling 
down debts, by a change in the currency, may be more un- 
fortunate for them than forcreditors. Indeed, no one, save 
those who merely speculate in money, is interested in fluc- 
tuations in the value of the monetary unit. 

Land and labor are the last things on which valuations 
are changed, so that farmers and laborers lose most in get- 
ting on to a new level of prices. They are, as a conse- 
quence, more deeply interested than other classes in main- 
taining a hundred-cent dollar, and in having debts paid in 
full at their face. ARTHUR BURNHAM WOODFORD. 





































The Manitoba School Question. 


The School Question is gradually passing from the state 
of controversy to that of apublicissue. Whetherthe public 
schools shall remain institutions for secular education pre- 
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paratory to the duties of citizenship, or shall be converted 
into quassi-religious institutions, is the question. This 
issue is showing itself in every civilized country. It is 
quite pronounced in England, where the issue is between 
the Board Schools and the Parochial Schools. 

In this country the Parochial School is steadily taking 
on more formidable proportions. For a considerable time 
it was thought only to be the whim of a few zealous priests 
in Massachusetts. The idea that parochial schools would 
ever make any claims upon the public revenues was scouted 
as absurd. All that was asked was that the parochial 
schools should be put on the same basis as the public 
schools. 

That stage has already been passed, and the demand is 
now beginning to be made that the parochial schools re- 
ceive their proportion of the taxes, or else that religious in- 
struction shall be introduced into the common schools, 
About a year ago, Cardinal Gibbons publicly expressed 
this claim on the ground that if Catholics furnished educa- 
tion they had the same right to public support as other 
people. This movement was at first confined to Catholics. 
In some quarters Episcopalians have joined it, andin Iowa 
and Illinois, Lutherans, Catholics and Episcopalians have 
all joined and taken it into politics. In fact, it was this 
issue more than any other which made those two States 
Democratic in 1892. As a reaction from this movement, 
the A. P. A. has arisen, and their demonstration in favor 
of public schools on the Fourth of July in Boston was taken 
as a challenge against the parochial system by the Catho- 
lics, and a riot resulted. All of this shows that the school 
question is soon to become a national issue in this country. 

In view of this fact, the controversy in Canada, where 
the subject has already produced a ministerial crisis, is of 
special interest. A very able article on the ‘‘ Manitoba 
School Question,” by Hugh H. L. Bellot, was published in 
the Westminster Review for July, which, with the permission 
of Leonard Scott & Co., we herewith reprint. 
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The Manitoba school controversy has developed from 
a purely provincial question into one of national concern. 
Apart from the fact that Canada is one of our most impor- 
tant colonies, this question is of itself especially interesting 
to Englishmen from several aspects of view. It comprises 
educational, religious, political and constitutional points of 
the highest importance. The Conservative press, for in- 
stance, is endeavoring to use the conflict which has arisen 
between the Provincial and the National Governments, as 
an argument against Home Rule, and to represent the re- 
ligious conflict as lying between Roman Catholicism on the 
one hand and Protestantism on the other. A brief sketch 
of the real facts of the case, which are not and, indeed, can- 
not be disputed, will show that the true position of the 
struggle has been much misrepresented in this country. 

The religious and educational aspects of the case may 
be more conveniently treated separately from the political 
and constitutional. 

The facts relating to the former were clearly stated by 
Lord Macnaghten, who delivered the judgment of their 
lordships upon the hearing of the appeals before the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council. (Vid. City of Winni- 
peg v. Barrett; City of Winnipeg v. Logan, L. R. (1892) 
App. Ca. 445.) 

These two appeals were heard together. One was an 
appeal from the judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
which had reversed the judgment of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench for Manitoba, which had declared the Public Schools 
Act of 1890 to be valid. The other was an appeal from the 
subsequent judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench for 
Manitoba following the judgment of the Supreme Court. 
‘‘ The judgments under appeal,’ says Lord Macnaghten in 
his judgment, ‘‘ quashed certain by-laws of the City of 
Winnipeg which authorized assessments for school pur- 
poses in pursuance of the Public Schools Act, 1890, a stat- 
ute of Manitoba to which Roman Catholics and members 
of the Church of England alike take exception. The 
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views of the Roman Catholic Church were maintained by 
Mr. Barrett; the case of the Church of England was put 
forward by Mr. Logan.” Instead, then, of this being a 
fight between Protestants and Roman Catholics for the 
possession of the schools, both those bodies appear before 
the Privy Council making common cause against the non- 
sectarian school party. Prior to Manitoba becoming a pro- 
vinceof the Dominion in 1871, the system of education was 
voluntary and denominational; after the union a system of 
denominational education was established. The denomi- 
national schools formed under this system were supported 
partly by the province and partly by special school rates. 
Lord Macnaghten remarks: ‘‘It is, perhaps, not out of 
place to observe that one of the modes prescribed was ‘as- 
sessment on the property of the school district,’ which 
must have involved, in some cases at any rate, an assess- 
ment on Roman Catholics for the support of a Protestant 
school, and an assessment on Protestants for the support 
of a Roman Catholic school.”” From 1876, however, until 
1890, enactments were in force declaring that in no case 
should a Protestant ratepayer be obliged to pay for a Ro- 
man Catholic school, or a Roman Catholic ratepayer for a 
Protestant school. 

‘*In 1890,” continues Lord Macnaghten, ‘‘ the policy 
of the past nineteen years is reversed; the denominational 
system was entirely swept away. Two acts in relation to 
education were passed. The first (53 Vict. c. 37) estab- 
lished a Department of Education and a board consisting 
of seven members, known as the ‘Advisory Board.’ 

One of the powers of the Advisory Board was to 
prescribe the forms of the religious exercises to be used in 
schools.” 

The second (53 Vict. c. 38) enacted ‘‘that all Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic school districts should be subject 
to the provisions of the act, and that all public schools 
should be free schools.” The provisions relating to re- 
ligion are as follows: 
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‘*6, Religious exercises in the public schools shall be 
conducted according to the regulations of the Advisory 
Board. The time for such religious exercises shall be just 
before the closing hour in the afternoon. In case the 
parent or guardian of any pupil notifies the teacher that he 
does not wish such pupil to attend such religious exercises, 
then such pupil shall be dismissed before such religious 
exercises take place. 

‘«7, Religious exercises shall be held in a public school 
entirely at the option of the school trustees for the district, 
and upon receiving written authority from the trustees it 
shall be the duty of the teacher to hold such religious ex- 
ercises. 

‘*8. The public schools shall be entirely non-sectarian, 
and no religious exercises shall be allowed therein except 
as above provided.” 

The act further provides for the formation, alteration 
and union of school districts, for the election of school 
trustees, and for levying a rate on the taxable property in 
each school district for school purposes. The refusal to 
pay these rates, both by the Church of England as well as 
by the Roman Catholic party, led to the present actions. 
The question the Privy Council had to decide was whether 
the Public School Acts, 1890, of Manitoba, were w/tra vires 
or not. Their Lordships decided that these acts were not 
ultra vires. It was agreed by all parties to the dispute 
that, previous to the union, there was no law, or regula- 
tion, or ordinance relating to education in force. Their 
Lordships found, therefore, that there were ‘‘no rights or 
privileges with respect to denominational schools existing 
by law;” consequently. none could have been abolished. 
They found that certain exemptions in favor of Roman 
Catholics existed under the acts, whereas no such corre- 
sponding exemptions were to be made in the case of Pro- 
testants. ‘‘Notwithstanding the Public Schools Act, 
1890,” continues Lord Macnaghten, ‘‘Roman Catholics and 
members of every other religious body throughout the 
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province are free to establish schools throughout the pro- 
vince; they are free to maintain their schools by school 
fees or voluntary subscriptions; they are free to conduct 
their schools according to their own religious tenets with- 
out molestation or interference. No child is compelled to 
attend a public school. No special advantage, other than 
the advantage of a free education in schools conducted 
under public management, is held out to those who do at- 
tend. It is said that it is impossible for Roman Catholics, 
or for members of the Church of England, to send their 
children to public schools when the education is not super- 
intended and directed by the authorities of their Church, 
and that, therefore, Roman Catholics and members of the 
Church of England who are taxed for public schools, and 
at the same time feel themselves compelled to support 
their own schools, are in a less favorable position than 
those who can take advantage of the free education pro- 
vided by the act of 1890. That may be so. But what 
right or privilege is violated or prejudicially affected by 
the law? It is not the law which isin fault. It is owing 
to the religious convictions which everyone must respect, 
and to the teaching of their Church, that Roman Catholics 
and members of the Church of England find themselves 
unable to partake of advantages which the law offers to all 
alike.” 

Clearly, then, this was a struggle between the denomi- 
national school party and the non-sectarian or free-school 
patty. It may be compared to the contest between our 
board and national schools here. Denominational educa- 
tion has been the chief obstacle to the advance of civiliza- 
tion: it has been the curse of every country of the Old and 
New World alike, and it is satisfactory to find that the 
party of progress in Manitoba has so far prevailed. 

That the denominational party has not been unfairly 
treated will be seen from the following statement made by 
Prof. George Bryce in May, 1893. He states that ‘‘out of 
719 schools in Manitoba when the act was passed, 9I were 
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Roman Catholic, which are still under Catholic trustees, so 
that there can be no possibility of a Protestant bias.” The 
only grievance, if it can be called a grievance, which still 
exists, is that if the trustees allow any text-books to be 
used not authorized by the Advisory Board in any model 
or public school, such school ceases to be a public school 
and loses its legislative grant. 

And it must not be supposed that the non-sectarian 
party is actuated by secular prejudice. That this is not so 
is clearly shown by the Rev. J. M. King, D. D., Principal 
of Manitoba College, one of the leaders of the non-sectarian 
party. After stating his reasons in opposition to a purely 
secular school system, he says: ‘‘ At the opposite extreme 
there is the system of separate or denominational schools 
such as now, to some extent, obtains in this province, a 
system under which not only is religious instruction given, 
but the distinctive doctrines and practices of individual 
churches are taught. Does the continuance and extension 
of this system promise a solution of the educational diffi- 
culty ? By no means. Less injurious probably in its 
operation, it is even more indefensible in principle than 
the one which has been so freely criticised. First, it is in 
direct violation with the principle of the separation of 
Church and State. It is unnecessary, indeed it would be 
quite irrelevant, to argue this principle. It is that on 
which, rightly or wrongly, the State with us is constituted. 
I do not understand it to mean that the State may not 
have regard to religious considerations such as it shows 
when it enforces the observances of the Sabbath rest. 
Second, the system of separate or sectarian schools operated 
injuriously on the well-being of the State. However use- 
ful to the church or churches . . . this systém is hurtful 
to the unity and to the strength of the State. It occasions 
a line of cleavage in society, the highest interests of which 
demand that it should as far as possible be one. It per- 
petuates distinctions, and almost necessarily gives rise to 
distinctions which are at once a reproach and a peril.” * 


~ * Canadian Sessional Papers, 1893, No. 334. 
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These views, based upon such lofty and far-reaching 
principles, will commend themselves to the non-sectarian 
party in thiscountry. On the question of the practicability 
of a separate school system in Manitoba, Mr. H. M. Howell, 
of Winnipeg, is very clear. ‘‘ If,” he says in his affidavit, 
‘separate schools are granted to the English Church party 
and to the Roman Catholics, except in centres of large 
populations, it would be very difficult to support them. 
And if three systems of schools were established, each 
system would be very defective, and would be of little use 
towards general education.” 

Upon this point Lord Macnaghten, in the judgment 
previously referred to, made some very practical observa- 
tions. Their lordships, he said, could not help observing 
that if the views of the sectarians were to prevail ‘‘ it would 
be extremely difficult for the provincial legislature, which 
has been entrusted with the exclusive power of making 
laws relating to education, to provide for the educationai 
wants of the more sparsely inhabited districts of a country 
almost as large as Great Britain, and that the powers of 
the legislature, which on the face of the act appear so 
large, would be limited to the useful but somewhat humble 
office of making regulations for the sanitary conditions of 
schoolhouses, imposing rates for the support of denomi- 
national schools, enforcing the compulsory attendances of 
scholars and matters of that sort.”’ 

In fact, if such views prevail in the coming electoral 
struggle, the system of national education, one of the great- 
est glories of Canadian legislative achievement, will fall to 
the ground. It is obvious that if education is to be public 
and free it must be nonsectarian, and it is equally obvious 
that all, irrespective of creed or religion, must contribute 
to its maintenance. 

Such a course may not be perfect, and it may be sub- 
ject to anomalies; but unless, as for instance in Ontario, 
separate schools can be efficiently maintained and con- - 
ducted, it is the only one practicable. 
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Foiled in this attempt to prove that the Manitoba 
School Acts were u/tra vires, the Roman Catholics appealed, 
under Section 93 of the British North America Act, 1867, 
and of Section 22 of the Manitoba Act, 1870, to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council. This appeal was dismissed by 
the Canadian Courts, and finally came before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, when judgment was deliv- 
ered by the Lord Chancelloron January 29 last.* Their lord- 
ships decided that the appeal was admissible, inasmuch as 
the Acts of 1890 affected rights and privileges of the Ro- 
man Catholic Minority within the meaning of Sub-Section 
2 of Section 22 of the Manitoba Act, 1870. They further 
decided that the Governor-General in Council had power 
to make the remedial orders asked for; but the particular 
course to be pursued must be determined by the authori- 
ties to whom the jurisdiction had been committed by stat- 
ute. Whether the remedial legislation should be provin- 
cial or national was not for them to decide. ‘‘ The system 
of education embodied in the Acts of 1890,” said the 
Lord Chancellor, ‘‘ no doubt commended itself to and ade- 
quately supplied the wants of the great majority of the in- 
habitants of the province. All legitimate ground of com- 
plaint would be removed if that system were supplemented 
by provisions which would remove the grievance on which 
the appeal was founded, and were modified so far as might 
be necessary to give effect to those provisions.”’ 

As we write a report has reached this country that a 
compromise has already been effected under which the 
tights of the Roman Catholic separate schools are to be pre- 
served by an Act to be passed by the Provincial Legisla- 
ture. Failing such legislation it would remain for the 
Dominion Parliament to pass an Act affording the protec- 
tion asked for by the Roman Catholic minority. When, 
the other day, Sir Charles Tupper, the Minister of Justice, 





* Brophy v. Attorney-General of Manitoba L. R. (1895) App. Ca. 202. 
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threatened to resign, not because he disapproved of the 
Manitoba School Acts, but because he considered that the 
opinion of the country ought to have been taken before 
such legislation was attempted, it was generally felt that the 
Dominion Government would dissolve upon this question. 

That there is any danger of an ultimate deadlock be- 
tween the Provincial Legislature and the Dominion Parlia- 
ment is extremely improbable. Conflicts of a similar na- 
ture, andof as serious a character, have arisen on numerous 
previous occasions, and have been successfully surmounted, 
and in spite of the attempt to render this controversy one of 
Protestantism versus Roman Catholicism, it isin the highest 
degree unlikely that the Canadian people will of their own 
free will pull down the national educational edifice they 
have so laboriously and carefully erected, although they may 
be expected to extend to the Roman Catholic minority that 
protection which their own keen sense of justice dictates. 





Single Tax. 


Ethical basis of distribution and its application to 
taxation by T. N. Carver in Annals of the American 
Academy for July, holds (p. 88) that differences in wages 
of labor and salaries are analogous to differences in rent, 
and are, therefore, properly open to confiscation by the 
single tax, in thatthe inability to concentrate labor in its 
most productive forms is like the inability to concen- 
trate land in its most productive locations. ‘‘ An equal- 
ly unearned increment results in either case,” which 
by the single tax can be destroyed. As this unearned in- 
crement really applies to the share of value in every com- 
modity by which its particular price exceeds its particular 
cost, this affords a scope for reaching profits of every kind 
through the single tax. Thus, as the single tax is applied 
to each ‘‘ natural opportunity ” for its application, it is found 
to be a multifarious tax. 
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Economic Miscellanea. 


PRODUCTS OF THE SAHARA.—‘‘ The Sahara,” says the 
Revue Francaise, ‘‘ has the reputation of being an entirely 
sterile desert, uninhabited and uninhabitable. If this as- 
sertion is well-founded in many cases, it is, nevertheless, 
not trueeverywhere; and even outside of the oases the Sa- 
hara presents some resources, not very considerable, it is 
true, but such as are greatly appreciated by the pastoral 
peoples that traverse it. According to M. Kunckel, of 
Herculais, there are found at every step in the sandy re- 
gions mounds surmounted by plants whose roots can be 
utilized asfuel. Masses of tamarinds and gum-acacias are 
frequent, especially in the beds of old water-courses, where 
roam beasts of various kinds. In the mineralized waters 
of the desert are found water-turtles, etc. 

‘* But what rehabilitates the Sahara a little is the pres- 
ence during the winter season of numerous flocks of ani- 
mals. In 1892 more than 9 millions of sheep wintered in 
the Algerian Sahara, paying a duty of 1,763,000 francs 
($352,000). There sheep were worth 20 francs ($4) apiece, 
or in all 175 millions. The Sahara nourishes also 2 mil- 
lion goats and 260,000 camels, paying a duty of a million. 
In the oases palms, citrons, apricots, abound; there are 
cultivated also onions, pimentos, and various leguminous 
vegetables. ‘The oases contain 1,500,000 date-palms, on 
which the duty is 560,000 francs. The product of a date- 
tree varies from 8 to 10 francs; those of the desert give 
about 15 millions a year.” 








GREAT FORTUNES.—By a calculation made a year or 
two ago by an American statistician, it seems that seventy 
citizens of the United States possessed among them an ag- 
gregate wealth of £540,000,000. That gives an average 
of about £7,500,000 apiece. To come to particulars: 
There was one estate—we refrain here from mentioning 
names—treturned as worth no less than 430,000,000. 
There were five individuals valued at £20,000,000; one 
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valued at £14,000,000; two valued at £12,000,000; six 
valued at £10,000,000; six valued at 48,000,000; four 
valued at 47,000,000; thirteen valued at 46,000,000; ten 
valued at £5,000,000; four valued at £4,500,000, and fif- 
teen at £4,000,000. 

The brain reels before such figures. They express 
measures of wealth which the ordinary mortal is powerless 
to grasp. 

Besides these seventy colossal fortunes, there are fifty 
other persons in the Northern States alone valued at over 
£2,000,000 each, thirty of them being valued in all at 
#90,000,000. There were some little time ago published 
lists of sixty-three millionaires in Pennsylvania possessing 
in the aggregate 460,000,000, and of sixty persons in 
three villages near New York whose wealth aggregated 
#100,000,000. In Boston, fifty families pay taxes on an- 
nual incomes of about £200,000 each. 


We have nothing to compare with such individual 
cases in Great Britain. Baron Rothschild and Lord Over- 
stone each left about £3,500,000; the late Lord Dudley 
left £4,000,000; the late Duke of Buccleuch, estimated to 
be the richest Scotchman, left estates valued at £6,000,- 
000. One living English Duke is valued at 410,000,000, 
and another at£ 8,000,000; but not many names could be 
added to these to place against the above list of American 
fortunes. In 1884 there were only 104 persons in the 
United Kingdom whose incomes from business profits 
were returned as over £50,000 a year. In 1886 there 
were only seventeen estates which paid probate duty on 
about £250,000 each.—Chambers’ Journal, London. 


FACTS ABOUT SILVER.—The total quantity of Silver 
money coined in the United States from 1793 to 1893, in- 
cluding fractional coins and Trade Dollars, is $669,929, 323, 
of which the ‘‘ dollars” were $427,363,668, and of these 
‘‘dollars”’ all but about $8,000,000 were coined since 1873. 
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The amount of Silver money in circulation in the 
United States on July 1, 1895, as certified by the Treasury 
department, was: 


Of Standard Silver Dollars.....,....... $ 51,983,162 00 
NN SEN bes cacden ccondeuis 60,219,718 co 
Silver Costificates. ....00 cccs sccecece 319,731,752 00 
Treasury Notes Act July 14, 1890, 

issued in purchase of Silver,....... 115,978,708 oo 











Total Silver in circulation,in person and 
MINE. scntacsanssanneeeses  -+ ++ $5475913,340 00 


The amount of Silver in Treasury at same date 





was: 
Standard Silver Dollars...........-.... $371,306,057 00 
Seay Bao oss cences vecctescens 16,552,845 00 
ee Gino ccoviseseccnscense 9,162,752 00 
Treasury Notes Act July 14, 1890...... 30,109,692 00 
SEO Te TOT vanes cdccsscansdcsccus $427,131,346 oo 


The Government has paid for each dollar coined as 
follows: 











l crs e # Av’R’GE. 
| Act AUTHORIZING. | FINE besmnnann eee Price. 
February 12, 1873 $ 5,434,282 | $ 7,152,564 | $1,314 
January 14, 1875 31,603,906 375571,148 | 1,189 
February 28, 1878 291,292,019 308,199,262 1,058 


July 14, 1890, to Nov. 1, 
1893, date of repeal of 
purchasing clause of | 
act of July 4, 1890. 168,67 4,682 155,931,002 | 0,924 














Wann snvewenetaces $497,004,889 | $508,853,976 | $1,024 





The present standard Silver dollar contains the same 
quantity of pure Silver as the American Silver dollar has 
contained since 1790, viz., 3714 grains. With one-tenth 
alloy the entire dollar weighs 412% grains. The quantity 
of alloy is less than in the early dollar. 

The uncoined value of the bullion in the Silver dollar 
to-day, July 12, 1895, is 52.40 cents. 























Economics of the Daily Press. 


The way economic subjects are being discussed in the 
daily Press almost seems as if the object was to delude 
rather than inform the public. Instead of giving the facts 
regarding industrial affairs and honestly interpret their 
tendency and significance, the chief object seems to be to 
make the facts contribute to some particular party interest. 
Even such usually high-toned papers as the Journal of Com- 
merce, seem unable to rise entirely above this partisan 
plane. In an editorial, July 17, on the ‘Increase of 
Wages,” it made a very formidable array of the meagre 
returns, practically giving the impression that the increase 
of wages was very general and very large, and attributes 
it all to the monetary attitude of the Administration. 

It appears to have made a thorough search of all the 
reported cases of increases in wages since the first of 
January, and admits that in many instances the number of 
laborers affected by the increase has been overstated, and 
not infrequently the amount of the increase exaggerated, 
through the enthusiasm to make the boom seem as great as 
possible. 

With all these tendencies to exaggeration, it has been 
enabled to discover only ‘‘ announcements of 262 increases 
of wages from January | to June 30. Of these the work- 
men benefited in 137 cases exceeded 340,000. In 135 
cases it was not stated how many were affected.”’ It then 
estimates that the number of laborers affected in the 135 
cases where the number was not given, ‘‘ could hardly fail 
to raise the whole number of men whose wages were in- 
creased in the first half of 1895 to half a million.” 

It then foots up cases in which six thousand men re- 
ceived increases in July, and finds ‘‘ five cases in which the 
number of men affected is not stated,’’ and assumes ‘‘ that 
the number may easily be six hundred thousand.” 

With all this liberal guessing the /ournal of Commerce 
is able to find only a little over half a million men whose 
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wages have been affected. Now,there are probably about 
twelve million wage-workers in this country, not a million 
of whom escaped a reduction, and a great majority of them 
suffered two and some three cuts in their wages, so that 
the most optimistic estimates that can be made, show that 
only about one laborer in twenty-two has received any in- 
crease in wages at all. In other words, the rise in wages 
is not general, but has followed a certain line of industries, 
chiefly iron and steel. 

The next point the /ournal of Commerce makes is as 
to the amount of increase. It says: ‘‘ The increases are 
usually ten per cent., though often more than that.” 
Now, this statement, if technically correct, is very mis- 
leading. I have watched the list of increases closely, 
and have noted a large number that are only five per cent. 
and almost none more than ten per cent., but, assuming 
that all the increases announced were ten per cent., what 
does that mean? It does not mean that the laborers 
are receiving an increase equivalent to a ten per cent. 
reduction. The ten, fifteen, twenty and twenty-five per 
cent. reductions were percentages of the large wages 
they were receiving in 1892; the ten per cent. increase 
is only ten per cent. of the small wages they are re- 
ceiving in 1895. 

Suppose, for instance, a laborer is receiving three 
dollarsaday. His wages are reduced twenty-five percent., 
or fifty cents a day; a subsequent increase of twenty-five 
per cent. would not give iim back his fifty-cents a day. 
It would give only an increase of thirty-seven and one-half 
cents a day, ortwelve and one-half cents less than was taken 
from him by the twenty-five per cent. reduction. In order 
to restore to the laborer his previous wages it would re- 
quire an increase of thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
instead of twenty-five percent. In other words, a reduc- 
tion of wages of a specific per cent. and a subsequent in- 
crease of the same per cent. involves a net loss to the 
laborer of the same percentage of the original reduction 
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which that reduction bears on his original wages. Thus, 
by a reduction of twenty-five per cent. and a subsequent 
increase of twenty-five per cent., the laborer will get back 
only seventy-five per cent. of his original reduction. If 
the reduction is ten per cent. and the subsequent increase 
ten per cent., he will only get back ninety per cent. of his 
reduction, and soon. 

The various reductions that have taken place in 1893 
and 1894 probably will approximate a general reduction of 
about twenty-five per cent., so that this estimated return 
of ten per cent. gives back to those who receive it only 
thirty per ccnt., or considerably under one-third of what 
they lost in the reductions. 

After making these liberal estimates, the Journal of 
Commerce adds: ‘‘The increases would amount to five 
or six hundred thousand dollarsaweek.” Of course, taken 
in alumpsum, ‘five or six hundred thousand dollars” ap- 
pears to be a great deal, but if laborers whose wages have 
been reduced are also aggregated, the increase is almost 
too insignificant to speak of, as it amounts on an average 
to only about five cents a week, or a little over one-half of 
one per cent. 

As to the cause of this increase in wages, the reason- 
ing of the Journal of Commerce is scarcely more satisfactory. 
As already pointed out, it attributes it all to the money 
question. Whatever the real cause of this wage move- 
ment may be, it must be admitted that it is due to causes 
opposite in their economic effect to those which caused the 
reduction. 

All fair-minded investigators must admit that the 
panic of which the reduction of wages was the consequence, 
was caused by a disturbance of businessconfidence. There 
were no normal economic forces at work that could possibly 
account for these phenomena. Itwas entirely the result of 
fear. Lackof confidence inthe immediate future. What, 
then, destroyed the confidence, is the question. There 
are only two circumstances to which this can be attributed ; 
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one is the silver question, and the other is the threatened 
legislation upon the tariff question. 

To ignore the influence of tariff legislation upon this 
movement is to reason without the most significant of the 
facts. If the business disturbance and panic had been 
caused to any considerable extent by the silver question, 
it would have shown itself in a fluctuation in the value of 
money. A business disturbance through a loss in the con- 
fidence in the value of money wouid show itself either in 
the depreciation of the purchasing power of the suspected 
money or else in a general inflation of the prices of com- 
modities, as during the greenback period. 

Now, as a matter of fact, neither of these symptoms 
occurred. There was no depreciation of silver certificates 
or silver coin, as compared with gold, nor was there any 
inflation of prices. On the contrary, prices have fallen, 
which means that the purchasing power of money has in- 
creased; appreciated rather than depreciated. This has 
been true of every kind of money we have. 

Moreover, after the Sherman law was repealed and the 
purchase of silver entirely stopped the panic continued. 
Not the slightest symptom of reviving confidence came as 
the consequence of that act. Indeed, the silver question 
is in a far more threatening condition to-day than it was at 
any time during the existence of the Sherman law. 

For some months the agitation for the free coinage of 
silver has been on the increase, and threatens to exercise 
more influence in politics than ever before, and in the face 
of that fact the business revival still continues. Nor can 
it be in any way attributed to the influence of the present 
Administration against the free coinage of silver, because 
the veto of the President to a free coinage measure has 
been an absolute certainty for the last eleven years. That 
was just as certain during Mr. Cleveland’s first term and 
during Mr. Harrison’s term as it is now, so that there is 
nothing new in that respect to affect the situation in the 
least. 
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A fair analysis of the situation, therefore, clearly shows 
that the business confidence was neither destroyed in 1893 
nor restored in 1895 by the silver or any other facts of the 
monetary question. 

If we consider the influence of the tariff legislation, 
which the /ournal of Commerce entirely ignores, all the 
symptoms point to the conclusion that that was the main 
cause of the business disturbance. Mr. Cleveland’s elec- 
tion was an assurance that free coinage would not pass, and, 
consequently, a preventive of the silver scare, but it was 
an equal assurance that radical tariff legislation would be 
enacted, and, consequently, the immediate cause of a radi- 
cal business scare. Whether people wanted the tariff re- 
duced or not, they knew that if it was reduced a great dis- 
turbance in business relations would ensue,and immediately 
began to act on that assumption by anticipating the result. 

The consequence was, orders were canceled, credits 
refused, factories closed, bankruptcies announced and 
wages reduced immediately after Cleveland’s election was 
known, and by immediately I mean the same week. The 
history of this is too painfully burned in to need repeating. 
Suffice it to say that the stream of disaster started that 
week from the loss of confidence, increased, and in June 
culminated in the wildest panic this country has ever seen. 

The /ournal of Commerce and others who favored this 
tariff policy struggled desperately to make themselves and 
others believe that this was due to the Sherman law, but a 
special Congress was called, and, as I have said, the law 
was repealed without having the slightest effect on busi- 
ness confidence. 

The significant fact in this connection is that, although 
silver had been squelched, its use for money having been 
entirely stopped, no symptoms of returning confidence 
were observed until after the 1894 election, when the 
country pronounced overwhelmingly against the adminis- 
tration and elected a new Congress with a two-thirds 
majority in favor of maintaining a protective policy. Im- 
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mediately after that symptoms of increasing business confi- 
dence began to appear and have since steadily increased. 

With that state of facts it is difficult to conceive how 
the Journal of Commerce, with any pretensions to economic 
fairness or comprehensive treatment, can believe that the 
present business revival and increase in wages are wholly 
due to the ‘‘assurance that the stability of the currency 
would be maintained.” 

A few days later, July 19, the Philadelphia Record had 
a vigorous editorial in the same strain proclaiming the 
booming effects of the new Tariff Bill on the woolen indus- 
tries. It cited figures showing that during the eleven 
months ending May 31, 1895, the importations of wool as 
compared with the previous eleven months had increased 
282 percent. Ina further statement it gave figures show- 
ing that in the nine months of the new tariff, from Sep- 
tember 1 to May 31, the importation of clothing wool had 
increased 778 per cent., and with great delight exclaimed: 
‘Could anything testify more clearly to the progress of 
the American wool industries ? Sixce the new tariff went 
into effect, American merchants huve taken the front rank 
of the buyers in the London wool market.” 

The Record entirely ignores the fact that this increased 
buying of wool abroad diminishes the buying of wool at 
home, and has already caused the slaughter of about 
6,000,000 sheep. Indeed, it pretends to believe that all 
this increased wool importation is due to the increased 
manufacture of woolens in this country, and in support of 
this quotes the statement of the Wool and Cotton Reporter 
that during the first half of the current year 201 new 
woolen factories have been ‘established in the United 
States.”" This improbable statement has already been 
quoted in maay papers, and is going the rounds as a veri- 
fied fact. 

If the reputation of the new tariff bill is to rest upon 
this statement, at least some proof of its probable truth 
should be forthcoming. We do not believe the statement 
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and challenge the Record and the Springfield Republican 
and the Wool and Cotton Reporter and any other papers that 
have published it, to furnish the data upon which it rests. 
Where are the factories? Give a list of their names and 
locations. We have already appealed in vain to the Wool 
and Cotton Reporter for the facts. Unless the statistics of 
these 201 factories can be given, the statement should be 
treated as a partisan fabrication. This persistent misrep- 
resentation of industrial facts for mere political purposes 
is a discredit to American journalism. Public morality 
and political integrity demand that the people have the 
truth on these subjects regardless of its effect on any 
political party. 


Economics in the Magazines. 

Under this head we call attention only to the articles in the 
current magazines on social and economic questions, giving the 
point of view or method of treatment and other items that will 
serve as a guide for readers and students. 


INJUNCTIONS.— The Modern Use of Injunctions. By F. 
J. Stinson in Political Science Quarterly for June. A valu- 
able legal article showing that the Court of Chancery and 
its prototype, the Court of Star Chamber, grew largely 
out of the need of drastic measures to suppress social dis- 
order on the part of persons too powerful to be held amen- 
able by ordinary criminal process. Mr. Stinson holds that 
the increasing use of injunctions by federal courts under 
the Anti-Trust and Interstate Commerce Law, to restrain 
labor strikes, has a direct tendency toward State ownership 
of the means of industry. 

INCOME Tax.—The Income Tax in the American Colontes 
and States. By Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Columbia 
College, in Political Science Quarterly for June. Prof. Selig- 
man traces the tendency of the colonies to lay their local 
taxes directly upon land, income or faculty and on per- 
sonal property in a manner which led to one of the most 
important assumptions which underlay the structure of the 
federal Constitution, viz.: that State taxes should be di- 
rect or indirect as the states pleased, but that federal taxes 
should be exclusively indirect if levied through federal 
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officers. The fact which led to this state of legislation in 
all the colonies was a law of Parliament passed, for the 
benefit of the colonies only, in the reign of George II., per- 
mitting the writ for the collection of both judgments for 
debt and taxes, to sell in addition to the goods and chat- 
tels of the debtor, his lands, tenements, and hereditaments. 
When this act had been passed, direct taxes rested in rem 
on the property itself and not on the owner, and were 
called direct for that reason. In the light of this fact we 
cannot concur in Prof. Seligman’s remark,on page 243: ‘‘ Of 
course itis always the person, the individual, who is under 
obligations to pay taxes to the State.” Under our State 
system of taxes on land, the owner of land comes under 
no personal obligations whatever. The tax-bill runs against 
the lot only. No judgment against the owner can be got 
for it and no writ against goods and chattels of either 
owner or occupant can be issued for it. The tax collector 
does not care whether he receipts for it to the owner or to 
astranger. If the tax is not paid, the remedy is a sale of 
the land. Such a system is unknown in Great Britain and 
was introduced, or at least sanctioned, in the colonies by 
the act of George II. to which we do not notice any allu- 
sion in Prof. Seligman’s article. 

Coins.—Coins financial School and its Censors. By W. 
H. Harvey in North American Review July. 

No compliment paid to Harvey’s art as a writer equals 
that profoundly solemn stupidity of calling in letters from 
the characters named in it denying that they said the 
things attributed to them in Harvey’s dialogue. This is 
like calling on Denman Thompson for a denial that he is a 
New Hampshire farmer, or like getting a certificate from 
the birds that they never attempted toalight on any bough 
that Phidias painted. Harvey is a fraud like Barnum, but 
he knows how to make fraud win. One hundred men are 
at work day and night printing his books, sales of which 
are said to reach 8,000 a day, highest sales 17,500 a day, 
and prospective sales before election 1,000,000 copies. In 
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the present article, ‘‘ Coin” with a massive impudence which 
is monumental ‘‘ explains” that Jesus Christ was crucified 
by the money power, because he tried to cope with its 
growing monopoly. Coin’s chief deceit consists in pictur- 
ing an expansion of one-half in the volume of silver money 
since 1873, as if it were an elimination of silver from 
circulation, and in attributing the fall in value of silver to 
an act of Congress which had nothing to do with it, instead 
of tothe change of Standards and Coinage by Germany. 
RAILROADS.—Benjamin Reece in Engineering Magazine 
for July contends that increase of lines in excess of re- 
quirements only increases cost of transportation by compel- 
ling maintenance of more lines than the business warrants, 
and cites the State of Connecticut, whose peopleare wholly 
served by one road yet have the cheapest transportation in 
the world. ALBERT FINK, in same number, believes that 
legislation to be effective must treat railways as a system 
and as aunit; their rates are chiefly regulated by the effec- 
tive competition of water routes; that railways should have 
power to discriminate in rates when it will increase their 
traffic, and that agreements between railroad companies 
for dividing business fairly should be respected as legal. 
Henry Clews, in same number, quotes Depew to the point 
that American rates of freight average only eight mills per 
ton per mile, Great Britain, twocents and eight mills; Rus- 
sia, two cents and four mills; Italy, two and one-half cents; 
France, two and one-fifth cents; Germany, two cents and 
four mills or exactly three times the American rate: Frank 
J. Sprague thinks electricity will only supersede steam where 
the number of train units is great, but not on trunk lines. 
Thomas L. Greene shows that in 1894, one-fourth of the 
railway capital of the country was in hands of receivers, 
while the failures in other investments were only two per 
cent. of the whole. John C. Wait shows a shrinkage in 
passenger car-building for 1894 to a fourth of what it had 
been in 1890, 1891, 1892 and 1893 and in freight car-build- 
ing it was from 128,000 cars in 1889 to 98,000 in 1890, 
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88,000 cars in 1891, 89,000 cars in 1892, 50,000 cars in 1893 
down to 18,000 carsin 1894; yet, in all this period the 
number of cars in service was increasing. ‘This shows a 
case of absolutely continuing demand accompanied by a 
steady falling off of five-sixths in the supply. As a sym- 
posium on railways, the July number is unequaled. 

WaASTE.—Disposal of a City’s Waste. By Geo. E. 
Waring, Jr. (Commissioner of Street Cleaning N.Y). in 
North American Review for July. A free-hand sketch which 
assumes that city sewage can not economically be collected 
for fertilizing and returned to the soil in western cities, as 
is so extensively done in Canton and other oriental towns, 
but that the ashes, bottles, junk, old garments, and other 
dry garbage can be made to pay a revenue of something 
like one cent per capita per day, or $7,000,000 a year over 
costs of collection. What Waring says cannot be done has 
been done, and what he thinks can be done has never been 
done, nor anything like it. 

GRAIN.— Thirty Years of the Grain Trade. By Egerton 
R. Williams in North American Review for July. Some 
good economic facts are stated, such as that ‘‘ large crops 
produce low prices and low freights,” though Mr. Williams 
falls short of showing that they often are a net injury to 
their producers, by resulting in smaller aggregate returns 
than small crops. The statistics of the article, however, 
and its economic history are full of errors. Its statement 
on p. 27 that ‘‘ free trade in wheat and all other farm pro- 
ducts was first fully established in 1869,” is erroneous by 
twenty years. After 49 (Feb. 1), all ‘‘ foreign corn ’’ was 
under a nominal duty of only one shilling per quarter, 
which was wholly non-protective. This continued until 
1860, when it was abolished and the importation of Grain 
of every kind has since been free. So, also, the statement 
that in 1869 about ninety-seven per cent. of England’s 
population were fed on English home-grown wheat is an 
error, as only about two-thirds were then sofed. Alsothe 
statement that wheat acreage in England had been reduced 
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from three and one-half million acres(in 1846) to 1,200,000 
acres in 1886, is erroneous at both ends. The acreage es- 
timated to be three and one-half millions (3,750,000) in 
1846-52 was that of the United Kingdom, not of England 
only, and Great Britain (without Ireland) is returned by 
Statesman’s Year Book of 1893 (p. 65), as planting 2,564,257 
acres to wheat alone in 1888. A magazine having the 
large circulation of the North American Review should get 
its statistics correct even in contributed articles. 

MONETARY.—‘‘ The United States will Pay” from E. 
Benj. Andrews ‘‘ History of the Last Quarter Century in the 
United States” in Scribner's for July. 

President Andrews’ articles on American history are 
‘* catchy,” taking and breezy both in text and illustrations. 
The language sometimes sacrifices accuracy and explicit- 
ness to popular phrases and colloquial style, and sometimes 
covers economic errors with the shield of favoring gloss. 
Thus, on page 77, the law of 1873 stopping the coinage of 
the silver dollar is styled a law ‘‘demonetizing it,”” which 
if true would have taken away the money quality from the 
standard silver dollars then in circulation, which would 
have been a repudiation of standard and outstanding fed- 
eral coin, which, we think, was not involved in that act. 

Immediately after, on page 78, without any mention 
of the vast changesin actual coinage made in Germany inthe 
years 1871-73 (whereby 1,600,000,000, francs in silver were 
retired as coin and thrown on the market as bullion, and 
an equal value in gold was bought up in the market and 
coined), we are treated to the theory that the American act, 
which neither uncoined a single coin of silver nor coined 
one of gold, was followed by ‘‘ an increased value attaching 
to gold, or, what is the same thing, a general fall in prices,”’ 
and that ‘‘ silver fell in gold price almost exactly as pro- 
ducts at large fell.” In fact, two-thirds and more of all 
‘* products,” vzz., labor, land, and the shares, stocks, and 
bonds that represented active industrial investment, rose 
very substantially in value, and meats and food generally, 
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along with most hand-labor products, either rose or held 
their own, and only machine-made products fell in value. 
Hence, the fall was not of a kind to indicate scarcity of 
money, as, why should it be, seeing that after 1873 the vol- 
ume of standard silver money for the world, instead of be- 
ing diminished, underwent an inflation, which our director 
of the mint officially estimates at $1,500,000,000? These are 
flaws in a series of articles otherwise entertaining crisp and 
well-written. 

LABOR.—Labor Troubles.—Causes and Proposed Remedies. 
By James H. Hyslop (Columbia College, N. Y.) in Juter- 
national Journal of Ethics for July. Seldom may one read 
an essay more thoroughly saturated with malthusian short- 
sightedness. It is the old stop-breeding-like-rabbits, vote 
for free trade and quit the trade-union business, woven 
over like economic shoddy, for the fiftieth time. The 
writer prescribes as the first and most pressing need for 
the amelioration of labor conditions—‘‘ freedom of trade, 
by which all men would be put upon an equal footing in 
the competition for a share in the world’s production.” 
That, if carried out, would give Mr. James H. Hyslop about 
five cents worth a day as his share. 

Upon Mr. Hyslop’s vision has never dawned the notion 
that it is the wants and instincts of the ninety-four per 
cent. of mankind who work, breed children and make mis- 
takes, that are the propelling, expelling, dispelling and 
compelling force that drives the car of progress. They in- 
duce manufacture, agriculture, transportation, banking. 
Even knowledge often consists in forgetting errors which 
have been taught for centuries by the learned and grap- 
ling to truths which are ineradicably grounded in the 
instincts of the vulgar. In no feature of knowledge is this 
more true than as respects the superiority, ethically and 
economically, of the popular instinct that labor and child- 
bearing are the very top root of good morals, over the 
malthusian diabolism of ‘‘ Be prudent; don’t marry,” 
which underlies vice and undermines ethics. 
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Among the Books. 


The Sexes Compared, and Other Essays. By Epwarp Von 
HARTMANN, author of “ The Philosophy of the Unconscious,” etc. 
Selected and translated by A. Kenner. London: Swan, Sonnen- 
schein & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co. 164 pp. Price, 
goc. 


The wiser mode of beginning the study of Von Hartmann is to 
take up his ‘‘Philosophy of the Unconscious” first. His other 
writings become authoritative chiefly as offshoots from the same 
mind which originated that by far the most profound and scientific 
system of inductive metaphysics deduced from observed nature now 
extant. The charm of Von Hartmann, especially as a writer on 
metaphysics, is that all his most subtle conclusions flow simply, 
clearly and lucidly as a running brook, from the peculiar down-hill 
arrangement which the facts of nature assume when we are walking 
with him. It is like an afternoon stroll for ease and pleasure, but at 
the end we have absorbed the substance of an encyclopedia, and our 
intellectual lungs are filled with ozone. The seven essays included in 
this little work are aside from the profounder trend of Von Hart- 
mann’s philosophy, and do not reflect it. They might have been 
written by an elegant, conservative man of the world—a Bulwer- 
Lytton, or Disraeli, or Hawthorne. They are on “The Sexes Com- 
pared,” “The Vital Question of the Family,” “The Comforts of 
Pessimism,” “Our Relation to Animals,” “The Need of Books,” 
“The Modern Lust for Fame,” ‘My Relation to Schopenhauer.” 
Of these, many will regard ‘‘ The Comforts of Pessimism ” as lying in 
closest association with his master philosophy; yet, although a pes- 
simistic bias pervades the tone of “The Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious,” we doubt if most minds will regard its actual doctrines as 
tending any more severely toward disgust with the constitution of 
nature than other systems of thought which posit largely on the fail- 
ure of creation to carry out its purpose of righteousness in a degree 
which satisfies the ethical sense of enlightened men. 

Nor is it clear that a belief that the cosmical will, the “ purpo- 
sive cause” or the,“‘system of law” which underlies the universe, is 
without personality, and without consciousness is antagonistic to the 
doctrine of the personal immortality of every human being. Von 
Hartmann denies the consciousness and personality of the power 
which rules phenomena, yet alleges that the causes of all things indi- 
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cate as much purpose and coherency as can be claimed by the most 
devout believer in a conscious personality. It is as clearly compe- 
tent, however, for a conscious God to have created human beings 
without immortality as to have created animals and plants without 
any other immortality than that of succession. While the three doc- 
trines of non-consciousness in the controlling purpose or cosmic will, 
of non-immortality of the individual, and the unendurableness of a 
continued existence fraternize in Von Hartmann’s mind, they have 
no logical interdependence. 

The two essays in this series which will attract most attention 
are those relating to the sexes. Von Hartmann’s view does not dif- 
fer from that of Dr. Bushnell, that sexual equality is a movement 
against nature. Von Hartmann, however, bases his justification of 
vesting man with the legal rule on the fact that women have so many 
ways of actually ruling men, in fact, that the only way to put the two 
sexes On any apparent terms of equality is to invest men with the 
outward appearance of ruling women. Women will graciously rest 
content to permit man to have the form of authority, provided she is 
not interfered with in grasping the substance. Perhaps no better 
statement of the socially orthodox view of sexual morals as it is 
taught and held in the aristocratic and successful circles of society, 
has ever been made than Von Hartmann embodies in this volume. 

Von Hartmann, as a sequence of his views on marriage, pro- 
poses that all direct taxes, especially on incomes, be so graduated 
that their burden shall be five-fold heavier on a bachelor than on the 
father of five children, and the laws of inheritance be so modified that 
the married relatives having children shall receive shares of the estates 
of deceased intestate persons as much larger than those having no 
children or unmarried, as the family burdens are greater. 

It may be partly an excellence of the translator that Von Hart- 
mann’s style is so brought out in these essays, that they appear as 
faultless models of clear, pure, vigorous English, such asin these days 
of negligent thinking and sloppy writing it is refreshing to read. 


Les Gaspillages des sociétés modernes, contribution 4 Vétude de la 
question sociale. Par J. Novicow. (1 vol. in-8° de la Bibliotheque 
de Philosophie contemporaine, 5 fr.—Félix Alcan, éditeur.) 


This book might quite properly be styled a study in social 
pathology. The disease considered is poverty, and the author not 
only undertakes the analysis of the extent to which certain destruc- 
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tive forces contribute to lessen the vitality of European societies, but 
suggests what seem to him efficacious means by which to overcome 
poverty. 

He gives (page IX.) this brief and direct answer to the question 
why we are so poor: ‘ Because we produce little, and because we 
waste too much,” thus recognizing that it is “to the increase of the 
total quantity of wealth produced, so that the laborer can have vastly 
more without anybody having any less, that we must look for any 
permanent and general diminution of poverty.” * 

M. Novicow estimates that to abolish poverty it would be 
necessary to at least quintuple present production, and he boldly 
affirms that nine out of every ten of the inhabitants of the globe do 
not have the wherewithal to satisfy the needs of their stomachs and 
that perhaps not one person in three hundred sleeps on a really good 
bed or lives in a suitable house. All this poverty he holds is due to 
human stupidity and that nature offers sufficient resources to afford 
mankind at least ten times the well-being now enjoyed. We are 
prevented from acquiring this wealth, which invention of new methods 
and machines and the larger use of capital in industry would make 
possible, because of the waste (gaspillage) in modern society and 
because of the three fundamental errors which completely dominate 
the life of to-day. The first great obstacle to prosperity, and one of 
the most persistent errors of humanity, is the confusion of wealth and 
money. This leads to the adoption of a mercantile policy which 
annually costs Europe $2,000,c00,c00,—if we may believe M. 
Novicow’s figures. 

The second obstacle to prosperity results from confusing wealth 
with property. This leads to social parasitism, to paternalism in gov- 
ernment, and to a spirit of conquest, and costs about $5,000,000,000 
each year in pensions, sinecures, useless public works, war for the ac- 
quisition of territory, maintenance of a standing army and the cen- 
tralization of power. M. Novicow estimates that there are at least 
1,250,000 useless public servants in the various European govern- 
ments, and that, had it not been for the wars of Napoleon I. and Na- 
poleon III., Europe to-day would have 45,000,000 more inhabitants 
and be able to produce $2,500,000,000 worth more of wealth annually. 

The third loss, amounting to $3,000,000,o00 per year, results 
from the spirit of conservatism, intolerance and national exclusive- 


* Wealth and Progress, p. 5. 
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ness, which shows itself in numberless ways. The suppression of use- 
less letters in the French alphabet, for instance, would save enough, 
in a short time, in the cost of printing newspapers (6,800) to build a 
transcontinentl railway. [A simplification of our system of money, 
weights and measures, would appreciably shorten the necessary period 
of school life, and greatly facilitate commerce.] The list of sources 
of waste is 2 long one, and is only hinted at in the text. 

The remedy: “To ameliorate the sufferings of the majority of 
mankind (classes populaires), the only truly sovereign remedy is the 
federation of the European group of states” (p. 235). ‘When men, 
instead of spending the greater part of their energies despoiling each 
other, are willing to seriously undertake the exploitation of the mag- 
nificent domain nature has given them, they will be able to conquer 
poverty and will find themselves free from need ” (p. 318). 


A Scientific Solution of the Money Question. By ARTHUR KirTson. 
Arena Library Series. 

The chief value of this book lies in its quotations from and allu- 
sions to the works of others, which seem to constitute by far the ma- 
jor part of the work. So far as the author aims to connect his quo- 
tations with an argument, its drift seems to be to inculcate all the odds 
and ends of social lunacy and monetary insanity which have yet found 
utterance, and some perhaps of which Mr. Kitson himself is the ori- 
ginater. He is, of course, opposed to interest on money (p. 319 to 
323). He compares the redemption of banknotes in coin (which is 
practised successfully in most other countries except the United States 
and was practised here with complete success so long as we adhered 
to sound monetary principles (which was only from 1791 to 1811, and 
again from 1816 to 1836) to “driving the camel through the eye of 
the needle. All that does not pass through the needle’s eye falls into 
the hands of the drivers” (p. 272). Mr. Kitson seems to favor (p. 367) 
something that he calls “ Mutual Banking ” meaning thereby an issue 
of notes and loans on a pledge of goods. He does not believe in 
having any laws relating to banking or currency or coinage but advo- 
cates complete monetary anarchy, disbelieves in “Gresham's Law ” 
and is for the free coinage of silver. 





